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THE EDITORS DESK 


i 2): madden 


This issue of JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES brings us to the close of another school year. 
It has been a successful, if somewhat crucial, year for us. No one had known just how 
well our new magazine would succeed with art and classroom teachers across the nation. 
A completely new approach of this type takes time to prove itself — to educators as 
well as to those who are financially backing the publication. 


It is something of a unique situation when the owner of a so-called “commercial” pub- 

lication says to a group of art educators, “Here are 50 pages every month in which 
you may present what you believe in to the art and classroom teachers of America.” 
George von Rosen, the publisher of this magazine, did just that. And because you have 
approved of our editorial policies, subscriptions are gradually but steadily increasing. 
This is a healthy sign. At the close of another year we will be happy to see the same 
steady increase in the number of teachers who find that JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
helps them put on more effective art programs in their schools. 


Because of the many letters received in our editorial offices in recent months which 

say, “Every elementary school in our system now has a subscription to JUNIOR ARTS & 

ACTIVITIES,” we wish there were some way of knowing just how many “hundred per- 

centers” there are today. Even more encouraging is the increasing number of individual 

classroom teachers who have personal subscriptions so that each issue may be kept in 
} the classroom. JUNIOR ART GALLERY and the ART APPRECIATION SERIES are being 
clipped for display on bulletin boards, and the rest of the magazine is proving to be 
popular reading for some children. 


Perhaps one of the most effective ways in which JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES can be 
brought to the attention of more classroom teachers is through the many workshops in 
> art especially designed for classroom teachers and offered by art institutes, colleges and 
universities this summer. If you are teaching, or attending such a workshop this summer, 
won‘t you serve as our good-will ambassador by showing copies to your teacher-friends 
and encouraging them to subscribe? Every classroom teacher from kindergarten through 
\ junior high school, and every high school teacher of art should have the opportunity of 
becoming familiar with our publication. Then we hope they will add their names to our 
growing list of regular subscribers. 


Incidentally, we have just received a most enthusiastic letter from one of our subscribers 
in Zurich, Switzerland, who will be in America this summer to study, as she says, “junior 





' arts and activities in the United States.” Welcome, Mrs. Elizabeth Beyme. 
Another of our regular readers from Paris, Arno Stern, has just sent us a most stimulating 
article on art for children. We thought we might be able to include it in this issue but 
decided that we needed to obtain from him more illustrations of children’s work done 
; under his direction. His provocative article is a promise for September. 
Here’s wishing you a most pleasant and profitable summer. 
OR 
Um 
,” Sincerely, 
) 4 
, ' 
. LAtis ouen___ 
* 
ON 
: 
es ; JUNE 1953 
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FOR LITTLE CHILDR 


They should be simple. What they 


do is open the door to learning and new interests. 


By ESTER STEWART 


Director, Play School 
Manhattan Public School 125 
New York, N. Y. 


“I’m going to be a cop when I grow up,” said Wilbert, as 

he struggled out of his snowsuit at Play School one after- 

noon. 

“I’m going to be a doctor,” said Ronald, another five-year- 

old. 

“I'm going to wait until I grow up and see what I am,” 

said Kenneth, who is only four and a half. 

len minutes later I saw Kenneth with a paper band around 

his head on which the group leader had printed “Police.” 

Kenneth apparently had changed his mind about waiting 

until he was grown up. 

“I don’t know why he wants to play policeman,” said the Seven-year-old ooaes. <iny 
leader, “or where he got the idea.” to recall a trip to zoo. It may 
take him some time to start to 


We never know what children will choose to “play” out of depict his experiences. 


their experience. In this instance Wilbert’s remark may 
have had something to do with what Kenneth was playing. 
Ttrey take an idea, as Kenneth did, and adapt it to their 
own experience when they play it. We do know that what we 
put in their experience is of great importance. 


Usually we learn what is in a child’s experience by the wavy 





Someone gave children turtles. Before 
long they were modeling them in clay 



































Play school editors get out 
their own newspaper. But it’s all 
play, no work. 


Some children did paint pictures 

when they got back from their trip 
but pictures of people, not of the 
trip they had just taken. 








The Play School Story 


Ester Stewart is Director of the Play School at Public 
School No. 125, Manhattan. This is one of several 
centers operated by the Play Schools Association in 
partnership with the Community Education Bureau 
of the New York City Board of Education. 


Children who have play of the right kind have a 
better chance of developing into better adjusted 
adults, according to the Play Schools Association. 
Happy childhood memories, opportunities for self- 
expression, and good experiences in human relation- 
ships are not only important but the right of every 
child. The Association, a national organization, is 
dedicated to the play needs of children of elementary 
school age and to helping those who live and work 
with children to meet these needs. 


In New York City, the Association operates centers 
in public school buildings in partnership with the 
Board of Education, conducting after-school programs 
in winter as well as all-day activities during the 
summer vacation. These are laboratory centers, lo- 
cated primarily in crowded areas. In addition, a 
score or more of agencies each year — including 
settlements, a housing project, day and night shelters 
and other neighborhood groups — are affiliated with 
this work, each conducting its own play school. The 
Association provides consultation, supervision, and 
orientation of leaders. Almost 4,000 children are 
served directly through this city-wide program. 


Nationally, the organization provides a field work 
service, issues pamphlets and has available a 16 mm. 
sound film, “Play Is Our Business.” Free materials 
are available on request. Write to PLAY SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION, Dept. JA, 119 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, New York. 
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in which he plays. We know when an attitude is 
mistaken or inadequate and when a trip or a first 
hand experience will give him a better attitude than 
the one he may have picked up from an older brother, 
other children, or on television. 


Please write ‘Go to Jail’ on my hat,” said Kenneth. 
Ihe leader wrote, “Go to Jail.” 

“Where does it say ‘Jail’?” asked Kenneth. 

She showed him and he seemed satisfied and walked 
around the room a couple of times. After a few 
minutes he was playing in the playhouse and _ re- 
peating the numbers on the dial telephone. He 
seemed to have forgotten all about policemen and 
jail. 

But here was a clue for a trip for the group of fou 
and five-year-olds. They could go to the corner and 
talk with the policeman who stands there every day. 
Perhaps the children could absorb the idea that a 
policeman is the same kind of a person as thei 
fathers. They could watch him reminding drivers 
of cars that this is a school street and notice that he 
sees that all children get across the street safelv. 
Ihe next day the leader said, “We are going to the 
corner to watch the policeman. If he is not too 
busy we'll have a chance to talk with him.” 

“Just to the corner?” asked one of the children. 
“That will be a short trip.” 


When thev got to the corner the leader said, “This 





“Look at his big muscles,” said 
Kenneth, making round spots on each 
of his policeman’s arms. 


Don‘t be concerned if children at 
first don’t paint anything from their 
trip. Later on what they have seen 

will begin to appear. 
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is the policeman who sces that the children get across 
the street salely.” 

“Would you put a boy in jail?” asked Kenneth. 

“I wouldn’t put a good boy in jail and you all look 
iike good boys to me,” said the policeman. 

They looked at his badge and one of the children 
said, “It says 1-6-6-0-1." 

Another said, “It says 42 on his collar.” 

‘The policeman said, “You should read the numbers 
from left to right. It doesn’t say 42.” 

“It says 24,” said one of the children. 

A car drove up and the driver called the policeman. 
They talked to each other and pointed first in one 
direction and then in another. 

“The people are lost,” said one of the children. 
“It is always a good idea to look for a policeman 
when you are lost,” said the group leader. “He will 
show you the right way to go or he will take care of 
vou until vour mother comes for you.” 

“T was lost once,” said one of the children. “A big 
girl took me home.” 

“Sometimes bigger people are too busy,” said the 
leader, “and besides that’s part of a  policeman’s 
work.” 

About this time the day school children came along 
and the Play School children watched the policeman 
hold up his hand to stop cars while the children cross- 
ed the street. 


“I’m going to be a cop when I grow up,” said one 








They painted two large group pic- 
tures. One of them was “Our Friends 
at the Zoo.” 





Picnic on deck of the S. S. § 
America was an endless inspirci 
tion for observant play school 
youngsters. They lost no time 
making use of their happy 
experiences. 
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of the children. They were thoughtful for a minute. 
“I’m going to be a tather,” said Kenneth. 

“Perhaps he is both a cop and a father,” suggested 
the leader. 


“Do you have anv children?” one of the children 
asked the policeman. 

“I have three boys. ‘They are 6 and + and 15 months.” 
“I’m five years old,” said someone. 

“I’m four years old,” said another. 

The reason for this trip was to broaden their ex- 
perience and give them knowledge about policemen 
but when they returned they were brimming with 
number concepts. But the leader didn’t begin to 
try to teach them that 2 and 2 make 4. The play 
Schools Association is dedicated to developing a 
program for the out-of-school hours summer and 
winter for children of school age. Its program is 
based on the “newer and truer” education now re- 
placing the old concepts — giving them leads, making 
suggestions and setting up a play environment in 
the belief that learning starts with playing. 

The group had had enough learning for one day so 
the leader did not mention the trip again when 
they returned to the playroom. Later Kenneth drew 
a picture of a man and gave it to her. 


“He has big muscles. See, here are his big muscles,” 
said Kenneth, pointing to the round spots he had 
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put on each arm. The policeman had been a big 
man — one of “New York’s finest.” 

It may be a long time before the children recreate 
this trip but the experience is theirs any time they 
care to call it up. However, if playing it, painting 
it or making it out of clay isn’t something the child 
chooses to do himself — or if it is the leader’s idea 
instead of his — it isn’t worth much. 


True, some of the children did paint pictures when 
they returned from the trip. They painted pictures 
of people — where and how people live and how 
people communicate with each other. These three 
things are of great interest to them and will prob- 
ably continue to be of interest to them as long as 
they live. 

It isn’t always easy to know how much to give chil- 
dren and how much to let them find out for them- 
selves. The Chinese have a saying, “Open the door 
but do not lead them to the place. Thus you will 
teach the children to think for themselves,” 

Trips for children should be just that — opening 
the door and fixing attitudes. Of course, children 
may take a trip because they are already living it. In 
that case, the chances are they will recreate it in 
some way immediately. For example, an eight-vear- 
old came into my office and said, “Do you have a 
statement for the press?” (continued on page 48) 





the role of the ART CONSULTANT 


Art education specialist develops 
classroom teacher’s confidence in conducting 
art classes, then shows 


the way to evaluate child art. 


By ROBERT KAUPELIS 


Art Consultant, Allegany Central Schoo 


Allegany, New York 


If art is new to curriculum, grade 
teachers must have opportunity to 
learn about art materials. 


er 


Students feel at home with classroom teacher. As she is most familiar with their needs and 
development, it is desirable for her to conduct art classes. 
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Workshops conducted by the art consultant help teachers gain experience 


and confidence in working with art materials. 


Most educators who 


are concerned with total 
child development will agree that the best 
known approach to the “new art education” is 
to have art taught by the grade teachers, with 
the art teacher acting as a consultant. It is the 
job of the art consultant to plan and evaluate 
with the grade teacher and to provide instruction 
in the more complicated art activities. 


Our schools must never become a static force 
if they are to provide youth with the necessary 
knowledge, skills and attitudes for life in con- 
temporary society. Education must be fluid 
enough to meet the needs of children who live 
in an ever-changing world. 


The traditional concept of art as “learning to 
draw well” is an obstacle which must be over- 
come before the art consultant program will 


achieve 
which 


SUCCESS. 
were 


Following is a list of steps 
taken to establish the consultant 
program in a school which had never had art 
as an organized portion of its curriculum. The 
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same list, however, would also pertain to schools 
which have had the traditional art program of 
seasonal novelties and “how to draw” for a num- 
ber of years. 


1, The importance of the consultant program 
was made apparent to the administrator 
through discussions and by providing him 
with recent articles and research on art edu- 
cation. 


The art teacher worked with the school ad- 
ministrator to establish the most expedient 
method of obtaining the classroom teacher's 
endorsement and backing of such a plan. 


3. The most obvious problems to be overcome 
were as follows: 
(a) The classroom teachers lacked the confi- 
dence to teach their own art. 
Many of the classroom teachers were not 
sold on the value of art education other 
than to develop “artists” or as busy work. 
Most teachers believed that art had to be 
taught by a 


(b) 


(continued on page 40) 








“HENRY, THAT?’ 


When Henry is six, he can be praised for his six-year-level 
drawing. But if he is ten and is still drawing like a six-year-old 
he knows it and must be carefully guided. 



































FINE...!” 






There comes a stage when the pupil isn’t 


doing very well and knows it. That’s the wrong time to praise him. 


Henry is six years old. He draws and paints like 
a normal six-year-old—tree, man, house, blobs of 
pretty colors—anything upon which his attention at 
the moment is focused. 

His teacher is pleased with his work. He isn’t spilling 
quite as much paint as usual. He shows improvement 
in his attitude towards his neighbor painter. He has 
never before attempted to paint anything that could 
be recognized as an object or used more than one 
color in a picture. She thinks he is doing very well 
for Henry. 

She pauses beside him to speak an encouraging word. 
“Henry,” she says, “that’s fine.” She is right. 

Boys grow. Each year there is growth and develop- 
ment in Henry’s physical and mental abilities, in his 
social attitudes, in all the complicated and bewilder- 
ing directions of childhood. 


Now he is 10 years old but for some reason he still 
draws and paints a tree, man, house, design very 
immaturely indeed. He uses patterns he established 
way back at the early age of six when he first started 


to paint and found satisfying ways of doing it. The 
trouble is those ways no longer satisfy him. They 


are inadequate for a 10-year-old boy. He is unhappy 
and insecure in his art work but doesn’t know what 
to do about it. We can hardly expect him to since 
even his teacher is not quite sure what to do about it. 
His teacher believes in encouraging children to ex- 
press themselves in their own way but certainly 
Henry’s way of expressing himself through the 
medium of visual arts leaves much to be desired. 
There is cold comfort in the thought that he is not 
“gifted,” he just doesn’t have “art ability”—neither 
do 995 out of 1,000 of his classmates. Perhaps en- 
couragement will work a charm on Henry. His 
teacher tries it. She looks at his six-year-old-level 
drawing and tells him “Henry, that’s fine!” 

This time she is wrong—very wrong indeed. 
Encouragement, that valuable and potent instrument, 
is here being used as a kind of soporific, with the 
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By GLEN KETCHUM MARESCA 


Supervisor of Art 
Stratford, Conn., Public Schools 


unconscious objective of making the child content to 
continue in his state of dissatisfying inadequacy be- 
cause the teacher doesn’t know how to help him 
grow out of it. 

It is just 2s wrong tor Henry at ten to use six-year- 
old patterns when he draws or paints as it would be 
for him to use six-year-old patterns of speech or 
behavior or motor skills—and Henry knows it. 

He doesn’t like to draw like a six-year-old. He 
doesn’t like to have adults underestimate his intelli- 
gence by telling him that such drawing is good. 
When teacher gives him this kind of ill-advised 
“encouragement,” watch him slide down in his seat, 
sulk, sneer, make impolite remarks, or otherwise 
register his disapproval. 

He is probably thinking “All they want me to do 
is baby stuff,” or ““Teacher doesn’t tell me the truth.” 
Some day he will voice his disapproval out loud. He 
will say something like “I can’t draw” and _ resist 
efforts to get him to cooperate. Then he will get 
bolder and say “I won't draw!” And that is the 
end of his cooperation. 

The effect upon Henry is what makes this problem 
important. Teacher, in an effort to encourage the 
boy, has produced just the opposite effect. Henry 
thinks he has failed. His insecurity in art expression 
has deepened. Furthermore, he is shaken by loss of 
faith in his teacher's integrity and wisdom. 

There has certainly been a failure in this story—but 
it wasn’t Henry’s. For years he has needed help and 
he has not received it. A pat on the head is very 
pleasant at times but it is not enough when one is 
in need of real concrete help. 

Encouragement is a tremendously vital force with 
children—as with all humans. Like any vital force it 
can backfire if used meaninglessly or without due 
consideration of all the factors involved. One of the 
most important of these factors is the child, with his 
sensitive awareness where his creative efforts are 


concerned. 















We have learned a lot in recent years about the 
sensitivity and delicacy of the child’s very personal 
self-expression through the art media. 

We now know enough not to discourage by expecting 
advanced skills or adult patterns of expression from 
a child. We know enough to keep our hands off his 
drawings. We know enough not to interfere with his 
ways of doing and thinking, and not to try to impose 
our own ways upon him. All of these things stop 
creative expression very effectively and the results 
are most unfortunate for the child. 

These are some of the things we should not do. 

It is in the areas of what we should do that we admit 
real inadequacy. The child’s creative expression can 
be withered quite as effectively by lack of help and 
guidance as by the wrong kind of help. 

What is the right kind of help? When (at what 
stages in the child's development), how much (to 
what extent or degree), and where (in which areas 
of the visual arts) can the adult offer such help with- 
out risking interference with the child’s natural flow 
of creativity? And how shall we know when is the 
time to tell Henry that his drawing is “fine”? 

First let us consider when we should offer help. The 
answer is—when Henry needs it, of course. He will 
show us. He will ask for help in a variety of ways 
which his teacher must learn to understand and 
interpret because she is his teacher and it is her job 
to understand. Those familiar phrases of insecurity 
“IT don’t know how,” “I can’t,” “I don’t want to,” are 
all ways of asking for help. 

How much help should be given at one time? As 
much as the child can readily assimilate—no more. 
Sometimes a word will do it. Too much may ovei 
whelm the child with the difficulty of it all anc 
make him more insecure than before. His creative 
self is learning to walk. One step at a time and wait 
with the next step until he asks for it. He will, 
when he is ready. Each time he will ask with in- 
creasing confidence that the teacher understands 
and can supply what he needs. 

Where in his work should he receive help? In every 
art area where he evidences insecurity or dissatisfac- 
tion. When he says “I can’t draw this” he shows you 
exactly where he needs help. This is not only where, 
but also when he needs help—right then. Tomorrow 
may be too late. He may never again be quite as 
receptive to this particular need as at this moment. 
What kind of help should he receive? This enters 
upon the whole field of approach and method—too 
broad a field to answer in a paragraph. All the cir- 
cumstances of the situation help one to find the right 
method. Here is an example of a method adapted 
successfully to a specific situation. 

An eight-year-old boy wouldn't join his classmates 
at the blackboard because he “couldn’t draw people.” 
He was persuaded to try anyway—just to show how 
he couldn’t draw. His difficulty showed up imme- 
diately for all to see. A very intelligent child, he 
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was using a most immature style of drawing. He 
drew arms and legs like wires and he drew the head 
emerging from the shoulders like half an egg, without 
neck or chin. It was a grotesque, unattractive draw- 
ing and the reason for the child’s embarrassment 
was obvious. 

Here was the time and the place and the need. 
Teacher's job was to determine the method and the 
degree of help to be given. She was careful. She 
knew this might be an important moment in the 
little boy’s development and growth. 

She avoided singling him out for special attention 
but when everyone was busy, she walked quietly up 
to the boy and put her hand on his neck. 

“Feel that,” she said. The little boy felt of his neck, 
looked puzzled for a moment, then flashed a grin up 
at her. “Whoops!” he said, “I forgot to give him a 
neck!” Teacher leaned down and suggested in a 
confidential tone, “Look at the boy next to you. 
He’s got a neck, too. See how it goes?” He looked, 
and began to draw with all his might. 

The response was so quick and intelligent that teach- 
er felt sure he could easily assimilate further help. 
She gave him time to work on the new idea of a 
figure with a neck, then she had him look at and 
feel his arm, and then his leg. The boy was very 
interested. His arms and legs didn’t look or feel 
like wires. They were strong and sturdy. 

He stood looking down at his legs and then, quite 
on his own, began to change the way he had drawn 
them on the blackboard. Before he finished he had 
drawn the cuffs on the trousers and laces in the shoes! 
He forgot all_about not being able to draw people 
He stood working at the board as long as he was 
permitted to remain, completely absorbed and de- 
lighted with his great discovery. He had discovered 
that by looking at things, a person can find out how 
things look. The grotesque style of drawing into 
which he had been frozen since kindergarten, had 
been fairly well broken down in less than an hour. 
It isn’t always so easy but it is never very hard to 
give a little of the right kind of help and a little, 
with a child, goes a long way. 

“Notice how thick ... how round... how tall...’ 
“Look at the shape... the color. . . the shadow .. .” 
“See how it goes up .. . where it goes down .. .” 
“Decide what looks tallest to you. . 
“Watch how it bends . . . turns 


” 


« MOGATGM ... 
- moves 
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Teacher may not be able to draw a “straight line” 
but she can see and she can teach the children how to 
look and how to see what they look at. 

And how shall we know when to offer Henry un- 
qualified praise? 

When he has achieved something. When he has made 
a sincere effort and has shown that with the help of 
his teacher he is growing in his ability to think or see 
or plan or make, then his teacher rewards him with 
the accolade that sends him walking home on air: 
“Henry,” she says, “that’s fine!” e 
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Teacher looks like this... 


By BERNETH N. McKERCHER 


Fourth Grade Teacher 
Fuller Street School 
Nashville, Michigan 


Recently I gave my fourth grade boys and girls a chance to 
draw sketches of me. It was not an original idea since 1 am 
sure it has been done many times by other teachers, but I wanted 
a chance to see if this type of activity might show me some 
personality traits in my youngsters which might help me to 
understand them better. 


At first they were thrilled with the idea — until they realized 
that perhaps I might be offended at some of the results! But 
when I assured them that I would like every picture because it 
would tell me something about the boy or girl who drew it, they 
soon got busy and had a wonderful time 


Here are a few of the results and interpretations I have made 
from them. I am more convinced than ever that self-expression 
through art work is a wonderful experience and is rarely, if 
ever, a waste of time. Also I am sure that youngsters are very 
conscious of the personal appearance of their teacher. e 





| hope I’m not so severe as one child pictured 
mel | knew him as a sensitive youngster, a little 
slow in his work habits, but from this | learned 
that my approach to him may have been incorrect. 














.% 
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Out Teacher 
Profile was drawn by a minister’s The exactness apparent in this All children, 
child — very quiet but very observ- drawing is typical of all the work 
int. She exaggerated the lips be- of the oustanding student who 
1use — she said — lipstick makes drew it. 


teacher look prettier. 
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who drew this 
of teacher’s personal appearance. was 





particularly the girl 
are very conscious 


A shy student confided to me that 
the thing he noticed most about me 
my grin. He said whenever | 
grinned aot him he knew “things 
would be all right.” | should grin 
more often. 
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Out OF THiS WoRLD 


Nothing tests children’s ingenuity like giving them 
scrap materials and saying, “Here you are! What can 
you make of these? An imaginary animal, perhaps, or a 
man from Mars?” Let loose with bright-colored yarn. 
cloth, beads, buttons and corks, children concoct other- 
worldly creatures like the ones pictured here. Since we 
suggested such a project in “The Editor’s Desk” in the 
November, 1952, issue of Junior Arts & Activities, make 
believe animals have been parading through our offices. 
It’s too bad you can’t see the whele show — but these 
and the two following pages are all the space we can 
devote to them. ® 


Querulous “Rag Mop Annie” stands in a 
blob of clay. Bobbie Spohn, Grade 3 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Standing horse, spirited but 


patient, is the work of Bil 


Grade 6, Fort Wayne, Ind 


Ae 










OUT OF THIS WORLD 



















Interplanetary visitor is rags and wire, variegated 
yarn, cloth-covered cork head By Jim Drew, Wheat 
Pp dae Colorado 


_O 


Realistic turtle has coco 
shell back. Above, note construction 

legs, tail and head. From Yo 
Public Schools, Yale, Mid 
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Gay creature of seersucker, yarn and 
ribbon is by Doreen Jenkins, Wheat Ridge, Colo.; 
perky corncob giraffe by Eddie Callahan, 


Grade 3, Bloomington, Illinois. 














{t you have had the opportunity of viewing television during 
he past few years, you are probably well acquainted with this 
ittle fellow. Kukla is his name and he appears with his friend 
Ollie, the friendly dragon, and other supporting stars on the 
NBC television network. 


Kukla and his friends were all created by Burr Tillstrom—but 
the wistlul Kukla is perhaps the most famous of all. He -was 
made for a friend 15 years ago and was all wrapped and pack- 
aged for shipment when Burr suddenly discovered he just 
couldn’t part with him. Thereafter Kukla lived in Burr’s 
pocket while the boss traveled around the country with puppet, 
marionette and stock shows. He made his official debut on a 
regular IV program October 15, 1947, with Ollie the dragon 
and Fran, the delightful sympathetic young lady who shares 
their IV experiences. 


The troup is managed entirely by Burr Tillstrom who operates 
the puppets and provides their speaking voices. His ideas for 
programs come from everywhere — from a gift some child has 
sent Kukla, from the chance remark of a friend or from his 
own highly imaginative mind. He begins to think of the day's 
show the first thing in the morning, mulls over it during the 
day and then talks it over about an hour before telecast time 
with his “sounding” board — Fran Allison, Pianist Jack Fasci- 
nato (who writes original music for the show), director Lewis 
Gomavitz and designer Joe Lockwood. 


You might be interested in knowing that the show has no 
audience except the technical crew. Laughter and applause 
are spontaneous. Both Burr and Fran feel that it is impossible 
to play to a visible audience and retain the intimacy that video 
audiences feel in their association with the troup. 
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ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


KUKLA 

is reproduced 

through the courtesy ot 
Burr Tillstrom 
NBC-TV 

Chicago, Illinois 





Designing on a box 


Variety of design possibilities makes this activity a happy choice — particularly if 


budget of time or money is running low. 
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By JANE K. PITKIN 


Art Helpiig Teacher, Arlington, Virginia 


Hilda Blakemore and Gladys Cavell 


Classroom Teachers, Arlington, Virginia 


The children in our fifth grade like to make string designy. 
We generally use old picture frames but few of the children had 
them so we used discarded gift boxes. And a good idea it turned 
out to be. 


Nearly every child brought one or two gilt boxes to school. 
There were many different sizes but none deeper than two 
inches. The children also brought pins, colored strings and 
yarn and bits of narrow ribbon. 


We found that by fitting the bottom of the box into the top 
we had a stronger framework. Then the pins were inserted into 
the inner edge of the box. The outer edge was a protection to 


fingers in case the pin went the wrong way. At this point many 


1) The loom is made from a greeting card 
box. The warp threads are red string held 
in place by pins. Scraps of wool yarn in 
black, light and dark green are woven by 
means of a shuttle made from tongue depres- 
or 2) Variegated crochet thread in pale 
pink and deep rose forms a complex pattern 
1jainst a background of blue-violet construc- 
tion paper. 
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(3) Heavy wool yarn in white, dark red 
and light blue are interwoven in a diago- 
nal pattern against dark gray. (4) A sheet 
of light green construction paper in the 


bottom of the box is an effective back 
ground for angular design in red and 
black tring 


of the children pasted colored 
papers into the bottom of the 
box as a backround. 


After making a loop in the end 
of the string we were ready to 
begin our designs. The loop 
goes over a pin, then the string 
stretches across the box — back 
and forth up and down. The 
children are free to change col- 
ors as often as they like and 
sometimes they even twist two 
colored strings together. In 
fact, there are so manv_ possi- 
bilities that children try out dif- 
ferent arrangements until they 
achieve a design which is satis- 
fying to them. 


One child said, “What a good 
thing to do if you are sick in 
bed!” Another child asked, 
“Why couldn’t we weave on a 
box?” She tried it and we used 
it as a sample to show other chil- 
dren who were interested in 
weaving. Who said creative ex- 
periences need be expensive? © 
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INTRODUCING 


THIRD DIMENSION 


Three-dimensional art is high adventure for 


second-graders, leads to new ways of thinking about drawing. 


Few if any children are without some imagination in 
creative expression, but when given a sheet ol paper 
and told “Here, draw something,” they are often at a 
The desire to create, the 


may all be there, but 


loss to know how to begin. 
abilitv to do so, even the ideas - 
somehow they all seem to be locked up inside. 

Often, too, unless a new approach to creative expres- 
sion is presented now and then, children will continue 
to draw the same type of pictures day after day without 
quite daring to venture beyond the familiar. 

Only a simple device is sometimes needed to release the 
child’s inhibitions but it may be the means of stimulat 
ing many new ideas, especially for those so-called “un- 
imaginative” ones. 

In the second grade at Center School we carried out a 
very simple adventure in three dimensional art which 
was the beginning of a new experience for many olf the 





By KATHRYN B. JONES 


Second Grade Teacher 
Center School 
Litchfield, Conn 


children. It was suggested that each child invent a pic- 
ture of his own in which there would be at least one 
umbrella and it should be made very important by cut- 
ting and pasting paper to make it stand out on the 
picture. 

Now, three dimensional umbrellas are nothing new nor 
perhaps too original, but it was a simple and easy pro- 
ject for my second graders and I was sure it would lead 
to other ideas for creating pictures three-dimensionally. 


I’m convinced that if a teacher wishes to understand 
her children better there is no more revealing way than 
through their art expressions. Although each child is 
given the same tcols and materials, as in the case of 
the umbrellas (just paper, crayons, scissors and paste), 
no two children are going to achieve the same results. 
Individual characteristics will take care of that if the 
child is not made to conform to fixed patterns. ¢ 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 








JUNIOR ART GALLER} 


Everbody made a puppet. My pup- 
pet is Little Red Riding Hood. At 
first it was Santa Claus but | chang- 
ed him into Littl Red Riding 
Hood. 


I made the head out of Daddy's sock. | sewed the hair on 
by myself. 


| work my puppet by putting my fingers in its neck and my 
thumb and a finger in the arms. I hope you like my puppet 
too. 


Camille Gallea 


Camille Gallea, age 6 
First Grade 

Mayfair School 
‘Toledo, Ohio 
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University School Develops 


A RELATED ARTS PROGRAM 





Consultant team at Ohio State school teaches 


all arts, makes no distinction ketween crafts and fine arts. 
































By JEANNE ORR 


Instructor in Related Arts 
The University School 


State University 


What are the real art interests of childrenry What 
would they choose to do if the choice were really 
theirs? 

One second grade group at the University School, 
The Ohio State University School, made the following 
choices during one of their typical daily work periods: 
® An illustrated book on horses. One girl was ex- 
pressing her intense interest in horses through a 
writing and crayoning project which lasted for sev- 
eral weeks. 

¢ A large bird painting. A boy and a girl had vol- 
unteered to tell something of what they had learned 
in the group study of nature by making a large paint- 
ing to fill the wall space between two windows. 

* Construction of a hamster cage. Two boys were 
taking their turn working on a cage which was to 
house the group’s pair of pet hamsters. The cage 
was planned and built by class committees. 

® Calendar. Two girls volunteered to make the month- 
ly calendar on which daily weather conditions could 
be reported. 

* Scrapbook on the unit study. One boy and one 
girl volunteered to assemble some of the group's 
nature pictures in the class scrapbook. 

* Wooden boats. Two boys were working on their 
ocean liner and tug boats. They had started to work 
on the same day and had planned their boat sizes so 
that they could play with them together. 

* Nine children selected individual projects which 
represented fairly short term interests in the manipu- 1) The first color block is applied to draperies which are to be used @ 
ae ; ; we) a ; . to redecorate bedroom of fifth grade girl. (2) First-graders find it 
lation of a variety of material. Their choices in- fun to anperlnent with many types of wearing, Several of the lok 
cluded looper clip weaving, clay, chalk drawing, and book ends are typical of the things made of wood in response 


birthday cards, stuffed animals, block printing. to group need. 





Did such a variety of activity do more than merely 
answer the expressed interests of the children? 
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Some of the values which seemed to be developing 
include the following: 


{ 


A developing spirit of cooperation was apparent in 
the numerous choices for small group participation 
and in the fact that no one work area was over- 
crowded. 


Developing ability toward self-direction resulted from 
a growing feeling of responsibility toward group 
needs. 

Developing enjoyment in the expressive manipulation 
of a variety of materials was also obvious. 

The projects selected gave wide opportunity for co- 
operative planning and constructive readjustment 
of plans. 

The projects demanded and gave opportunity for 
the development of a wide variety of manipulative 
skills. 
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Several of the projects provided opportunity for the 


T 
| 
growth of language and nuniber skills. 


A developing feeling of participation in ud living 
was experienced by each child. 

If such a program actually answers both the interests 
of children as they express them and the needs of 
children as determined by adult study, it should prove 
profitable to investigate some of the factors in the 
situation which prompted such value development. 
\ wide variety of materials (crayons, chalk, tempera 
paint, large paper and brushes, clay, soft wood, 
hammers, saws, a brace and bits, files, a plane, 
sandpaper, nails, enamel, looms and looper clips, 
cloth, needles and thread, linoleum, cutting tools, 
brayers, water soluble block printing ink, cardboard, 
colored paper, rulers, scissors, paste, etc.) was avail- 
able and stored so that they were freely accessible 
to the children who needed them. 








No one material was available in great enough 
quantity for more than a small group of children 
to participate in similar activities. 


Individual and group interests had been stimulated 
to the point where each child had real interests or 
needs to be met during work period. 


Committees had been established in answer to ex- 
pressed group needs or interests. 


Adequate time and help was available daily for the ac- 
complishment of really meaningful work. 


Each child was encouraged to develop a logical bal- 
ance between individual and cooperative projects. 


(3) Absorption 
accomplishment 


with care to 
year-old girl. 


the 


of pupils in painting is ex 
school teachers seek. (4 
doll bed which has just been built by five- 
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Opportunity to share plans and work with the en 
tire group developed common interest and under- 
standing of all projects and gave each child the 
fecling of participation in the group. 

The program as it exists at the University School is 
referred to as that of “Related .\rts” in that no dis 
tinction is made between the traditional subject 
matter of the so-called fine and industrial arts and 
the crafts. A further relationship which might in- 
clude the home arts and certain aspects of music and 
science is also anticipated when the building program 
will permit the necessary physical changes. The re- 
lated arts area provides continuous arts experiences 
during the kindergarten and 12-year school program. 
A staff of three people work as a team to service the 
entire school as arts consultants in addition to 
teaching the related arts classes in the junior and 
senior high schools. 


One member of the staff is assigned to cach of the 
first two grades to assist the room teachers during 
the work periods in their rooms, and the entire staf! 
works with the other elementary teachers as they 
bring their classes to the arts rooms for a daily work 
period of approximately 45 minutes. Although the 
working procedure in the upper elementary school 
is essentially the same as that described for the sec- 
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ond grade, the range of activities is widened to in- 
ciude oil painting, stenciling, 1eather work, harness 
loom weaving, and Additional 
equipment includes inkle and table looms, potter's 


wheels, and power lathes and jig saws. The arts 


copper forming. 


rooms are also equipped with the heavier power 
equ:pment and more specialized materials demanded 
by the secondary school, but use is not made of it 
until personal need and physical and mental ma 


turity suggest its appropriateness. 


Children continue to select’ their own — projects 
throughout the program but increasingly greater em- 
phasis is placed on the development of criteria for 
making a sound plan. Teacher approval of the final 
plan is always required before actual work on the 
project is undertaken. Teacher-pupil evaluation of 
each completed project also helps to develop a_ basis 


of value on which to base further planning and work. 
The related arts program has served the elementary 
school since its founding some 20 years ago. The 
secondary program is now in its ]lth year-of oper- 
ation and is enthusiastically received by the students 
and faculty alike. Experience has proven that a re- 
related arts program can meet the interests of, chil- 
dren and serve as an integral part of a value-cgeptered 
curricular program. ® 
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yarten-first grade level, 
grow without mucn pre- 


sis should be placed on 
f materials as shown by 
creativeness and inventiveness. 
(3) Second-graders profit from working alone 
at first and gain skill, ideas, and feeling of 
pride in their ability t 


control the materials. 


DESIGNING 
AND BUILDING 
WITH BLOCKS... 


Reproduced by special permission 
from ART IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


A Manual for Teachers, Board of Education 
City of New York 
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Blocks have been overlooked in the primary 


grades but they offer children a wonderful creative opportunity. 


Block building has long been accepted as a val- 
uable play experience for very young children, 
but it is only recently that its full possibilities 
for child development have been recognized. As 
a result of this recognition, children in grades 
beyond the kindergarten have been given oppor- 
tunities to build and design with blocks. The 
nature of blocks — their simplicity, solidity, and 
permanence — suggests to the child ideas of 
touching, grasping, pushing, lifting, carrying, 
combining, arranging, and rearranging. Such 
activities are familiar and satisfying avenues of 
learning. Through exploring with blocks, the 
child discovers what can be done with them 
and at the same time tests his own range of 
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abilities. Thus he learns to create in onc more 
medium. 


The choice of blocks is important in providing 
worthwhile experiences for the child. Blocks 
which have planned relationships between the 
various sizes and shapes, like the Carolyn Pratt 
blocks, stimulate order, rhythm, and balance in 
arranging and building. The unit block in the 
set is a brick-like form with the other blocks 
multiples or fractions of it. These comprise the 
basic assortment with wedges, arches, and cyl 
inders to complete the set. It is suggested that 
a minimal assortment for individual use at the 
kindergarten-first-grade level should be 32 units 
or bricks, 16 doubles, eight quads, four wedges, 











As the child is exploring and learning for himself, the teacher refrains 
from making suggestions but she shows interest if he talks spontaneously 


out what he has built. 


three cylinders, two half circles, tour quarte) circles. 


For use in second grade classes additional blocks of 
these basic sizes and shapes, together with slats, ramps, 
buttresses, and the “Y” switch, can be added accord- 


ing to the amount of space available. 


The floor area for block building should be clearly 
defined, out of traffic lanes, and preferably away 
from the toys. A piece of linoleum, approximately 
six feet by six feet, or a space of the same size marked 
off on the floor with a line will afford a good work- 
ing area for a child. 

The blocks should be set up in or very near the 
child’s working space and they should be stacked so 
that comparative sizes are easily noted by the child. 
This helps him to select the blocks he wishes to use, 
simplifies the “putting way” process, and develops 
orderly work habits. In the beginning it is sometimes 
necessary to train one or two children in stacking the 
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blocks so that they may help those who have not yet 
learned the routines. 


The child gets additional values from block building 
when he can work by himself. He needs time to ex- 
periment with all the blocks in the assortment. Hav- 
ing no interference, feeling no rivalry with other 
children, he is free to enjoy the smoothness of the 
wood surfaces and to sense the shape, size, and weight 
of each block. He experiments with space, height, 
and number relationships according to his level of 
maturity and his rate of learning. Such relationships 
cannot be tested by a child when he is surrounded by 
other active children, since in such a situation the 
available space constantly changes and. the definite- 
ness of forms is obscured. As he improves in ability 
to do things with blocks, he feels a pleasing sense of 
power and achievement. At the same time, he is 
gradually organizing himself better and clarifying his 
feelings and ideas. He discovers that there are many 
ways of achieving stability and balance as he varies 
the size, form, or rhythm of a construction. 

As the child is exploring and learning for himself, 
the teacher refrains from making suggestions. She 
will not ask the child what his building is, nor will 
she herself give it a name. However, she shows in- 
terest if he spontaneously talks about what he has 
built. She may comment on the ideas he has express- 
ed, on the sturdiness of his structure, or on the fact 
that it is pleasing from all sides. She does not pay 
too much attention if the child knocks down a struc- 
ture he has built, since she knows that this action 
may often be a harmless outlet for pent-up feelings. 
Such happenings are less likely to occur if the work- 
ing situation is well-organized and the classroom at- 
mosphere pleasant. Moreover, as the child has satis- 
fying experiences with blocks, he comes to respect 
this sort of material. He learns that it contributes 
to his own comfort and convenience, as well as to 
that of others, if the blocks are carefully restacked 
after use. 

Blocks lose some of their intrinsic values when other 
values — social, literary, or dramatic are introduced 
into block building too soon. The child who always 
wants to include toys or other props in his block build- 
ing should be encouraged to see what he can also do 
with blocks alone. ‘Toys may too strongly suggest 
dramatic play before the child has had time to dis- 
cover what can be learned from blocks as basic ma- 
terials. Moreover, toys may lead him to try for more 
realism than he is yet able to achieve. To the child 
with vivid imagination, a block can represent almost 
anything, and his arrangements may express thoughts 
and feelings that cannot be put into words. 

The child who has had ample opportunity to become 
acquainted on his own with blocks and their possibili- 
ties is in a better position to do cooperative block 
building with other children. Perhaps the best begin- 
ning for such group activity is for the child to invite 
others to build with him. In working together, chil- 
dren enjoy using blocks to express their ideas about 
various things, particularly the neighborhood, with 
its outstanding structures, tunnels, bridges — many 
in block or straight-line forms — and its varied 
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activities. Not too much emphasis 
on exact information should be 
made by teachers observing such 
projects. Rigid pre-planning is not 
desirable, as it limits the block 
building to the fulfillment of a 
single idea. Rather, ideas should 


grow as the children think and 
work. Dramatization comes nor- 


mally with group activity in block 
building, and then toys may be 
used. However, if too many toys 
are assembled at the start of the 
project the child may be distracted 
from his part in the enterprise. A 
child may become so delighted with 
the feeling of power that he gets 
as he propels a car or an airplane 
that the social and developmental 
values of block building are lost 
to him. 


Suggested Teaching Procedures 
Kindergarten and First Grade 

The kind and number of blocks, 
care in organizing them, and a 
suitable space in which the child 
can work are important considera- 
tions for successful block building 
experiences. When these problems 
are settled in advance, the teacher 
need do little more than invite the 
child to see what he can do with 
the blocks. Individual and group 
block building experiences are 
recommended for all children of 
this age group. Individual experi- 
ences should precede group experi- 
ences. Children who have had no 
experience with blocks of the Car- 
olyn Pratt type build at first very 
much like the two- or three-year old 
making linear, wall, and floor type 
structures. Later they enclose and 
bridge space with blocks, and ar- 
range and combine blocks to en- 
rich the form of a structure. Final- 
ly, as they grow more conscious of 
space and of three-dimensional 
form, they build more solidly. They 
will move around a 
sce whether the design is what 
they want. Some are interested in 
function or suitability for use and 
often add toys and make provisions 
in their building to accommodate 
them. As they build they devise 
tunnels, bridges, ramps, entrances 
and exits, and thus learn to think 
about the space they need for 
things to move into, through, un- 
der, on top of, around, and out of 
the various structures. 

A space larger than six feet square 
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structure to~ 
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is necessary if more than two chil- 
dren are to work together. Some 
children, although they may build 
in the same working area, build 
separate structures that have little 
relationship to one another. At 
this age level structures generally 
grow without much pre-planning. 
In some groups one child may. be- 
gin building a bridge with a ramp- 





like structure. This suggests a 
house, garage, tower, or fire-house 
to the partners and a cooperative 
project results. Teacher guidance 
and stimulation in individual or 
group experiences lies chiefly in 
recognizing the best features of 
each construction—its arrangement, 


design, strength, or inventive- 
ness. (continued on next page) 


Easy-to-Get-Up Class Picnic 


A suggestion we hope you 
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They all love picnics — every age and size from kindergarten up. 


You can make it as simple as a few sandwiches out in the schoolyard 
to something really novel with “‘bean-hole” and square dancing. 


For Fun, nothing equals a picnic. It’s 
all so nice and natural, folks really 
enjoy themselves. Teacher can some- 
what relax and her “charges” ap- 
preciate her sharing good 
times with them. 


A novelty which is simple 
and easy and yet is a thrill- 
ing delight, is a ““Bean- 
Hole Picnic.” Use navy 
beans, so inexpensive, and 
cook in one or two big 
bean pots, figuring on at 
least one cup of baked 
beans per person. 

As for the “Bean-Hole”—it’s only a 
matter of digging a hole in the ground 
of the picnic site. Line bottom of hole 
with small stones. Cover with burning 


YOUNGSTERS naturally love delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively, long-lasting flavor satisfies 
without crowding tummies. And the pleasant 





chewing helps keep teeth clean and bright. Try it. 


charcoal or live coals and leave for half 
hour to heat stones. On the hot stones, 
place bean pot or pots. See that lids 
fit snugly. Cover all over with dirt that 
was taken out to make the hole and pack 
down. Leave beans to cook for 
five hours. Then, remove dirt 
and serve beans steaming hot. 


Generally games help keep 
things gay. And the best part 
about this is that almost any 
old game will do—Farmer in 
the Dell, Drop the Handkerchief, 
London Bridge, Put Your Little 
Foot—and so on—even for 
High School ages. 


If your group is old enough phonograph 
records with rollicking square dance 
“calls” heighten the event because of 
the extra novelty of dancing outdoors. 














Make Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
FOR THE BEST IN SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 
THE NAUTILUS 


Dept. A P. O. Box 1270 
Complete IMustrated Catalog 50e SARASOTA, FLA. 














‘SERAMO 






It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 
listing prices? 


Chicago 5, Ill. 











BLOCK PRINT SUPPLIES 


Lino-Blocks e« Inks e Papers 
Graphic Chemical & Ink Company 


P. ©. Box 27 Villa Park, Illinois 
JA-1 








ANIMULES 


min. color. film de- 
ond to po on children’s 
creativeness. A Group of 
children show how they make 
their own imaginary animals 
with paper mache and odds 
ard ends. 
INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 











57 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 





FOLDING CHAIR CADDY, 


carries 





| any size [A 
— chair WRITE FOR 
> y COMPLETE 
_ | DETAILS 
> i TODAY 


MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
DEPT. S-3 ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 





FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 So. Wabash Ave. 





ART EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Institute on Art Teaching 
in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools 


Millard Sheets Painting 


Jean Goodwin Ames Design 
Richard Petterson Ceramics 
Albert Stewart Sculpture 
Fletcher Martin Painting 
CLAREMONT 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 — July 31, 1953 


For Bulletin and Reservations, write to: 
MILLARD SHEETS, Director 








Lang Art Building ® Claremont, California 








Suggested Teaching Procedures 
Second Grade 


The basic blocks recommended for 
the earlier grades should be in- 
creased in numbers for second 
grade classes. Such forms as but- 
tresses, the Y switch, large ramps, 
and slats should be added to the 
assortment. The child of the sec- 
ond grade, whether or not he has 
used blocks before, will profit from 
working alone at first, and from 
time to time afterward with the 
complete assortment. Thus he 
will gain more skill in handling 
and stacking, more ideas in build- 
ing, and a feeling of pride and 
power in his ability to control all 
the materials and the building 
When he wants to build 
with others, he will be better able 
to cooperate, to take his turn as a 
group leader, and to choose mem- 
bers of the group. He can do a 
little pre-planning and help keep a 
project unified. 


process. 


At this grade level, as in the earlier 
grades, content should not be 
stressed. Emphasis should be plac- 
ed on the children’s fine use of 
materials as evidenced in the com- 
pactness of their structures, the 
creativeness of their design ar- 
rangements, and the inventiveness 
shown in their constructions. In 
using any structured or semi-struc- 
tured material, what the child does 
with it is determined to some ex- 
tent by experience. When _ the 
child is encouraged to use the ma- 
terial creatively, the experience 
gives great emotional satisfaction 
and a sense of achievement which 
in turn develops personal compe- 
tence. He himself can build, modi- 
fy, destroy, and rebuild his struc- 
tures, thus strengthening his feel- 
ing of power and satisfaction in 
accomplishment. 


The child working alone or in a 
small group should be encouraged 
at all times to experiment with 
the blocks, and to maintain a per- 
sonal and creative approach even 
when his ideas for building are 
formed through trips, films, stories, 
and learnings in other areas. 
Groups of not more than three or 
four children are best for success- 
ful early projects. During the 
school year each child in a class 
should have an opportunity to act 


as group leader and choose his 
partners. The children will need 
a little time to plan together be- 
fore beginning to build. When 
they seem ready to start the actual 
building, the teacher can ask a few 
questions or make a few comments 
to help the children organize their 
ideas and plan each one’s share of 
the responsibility. She may say: 
“You look as though you have 
made your plans and are ready to 
start building,” “Have you decided 
what you will build first and where 
you will begin?” “Are you plan- 
ning to use all the space?” “Has 
each one an idea of what he can 
do to carry out the plans?” 


When the child has opportunities 
to use a material creatively and 
constructively in a give-and-take 
situation with others in a group, 
the experience helps him to learn 
how to be a contributing and val- 
ued member in a democratic so- 
ciety. 

It is important to remember these 
values and to continue block build- 
ing as educational procedure even 
beyond the second school year. The 
variety and type of blocks in the 
commercial markets should be in- 
vestigated. New types may be pro- 
vided to give the older child many 
other kinds of creative experiences 
that will challenge his developing 
manual skill and his improved 
ability to think, to observe, to 
imagine, and to build. e 





Art Consultant 


(continued from +bage 13) 


specialist to obtain good re- 
sults. 


(d) Several of the teachers looked 
forward to a “free period” 
during the art lesson. 

(e) Many of the teachers evaluat- 
ed the creative efforts of chil- 
dren in terms of adult stand- 
ards and the end product 
rather than in terms of total 
child growth. 


4. Since the teachers lacked the 
confidence to teach their own 
art and the children had not 
been accustomed to expressing 
themselves in a creative manner 

(continued on page 47) 
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1953 DIRECTORY of ART ano GRAFT SUPPLIERS 





Names in bold face are recent JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES advertisers. 


This month, in place of our regular feature, One-Stop Shopping, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
presents a comprehensive directory of art and craft suppliers serving schools throughout the 
country. On the following pages, you will find our Second Annual Classified Buyers’ Guide, 
including a recapitulation of free materials offered by advertisers during the past school term. 


Alabastine Paint Products 2675 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 12, Ill 
American Art Clay Co. 4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind 
The American Crayon Co. 1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 
American Handicrafts Co., Inc 45 S. Harrison St., East Orange, N. J. 
American Lead Pencil Co. 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Arrow Leather Goods Mfg. Co. .. 1439 N Halsted St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
Art Craft Supply Co. ..1214 Houston St., Fort Worth 2, Texas 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
Art in Leather 411 Joseph Ave., Rochester 5, N. Y. 
Artext Prints, Inc. Box 70-A, Westport, Conn. 
Artone Color Corp. 17 W. 3rd St., New York 12, N. Y. 
B & | Mfg. Co. Burlington, Wis. 
3arry Products Co. 801 W. Aldine St., Chicago 13, III. 
he Bartlett Yarn Mills Harmony, Maine 
3ergen Arts & Crafts 108 Anderson St., Hackensack, N. J 
8ergen Brush Supplies 110 Stuyvesant Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. 
3ermingham & Prosser Co. 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
8ersted’s Hobby Craft, Inc. Monmouth, Ill. 
Bienfang Paper Co., Inc. = .....Metuchen, N. J. 
Binney & Smith Co. ...41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Block Artists’ Materials Co. 72 Weybosset St., Providence 3, R. | 
Blue Rapids Supply Co. Blue Rapids, Kansas 
Boin Arts & Crafts Co. 10 De Hart St., Morristown, N. J. 
The Borden Co., Chemical Div. . 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Boyle-Midway, Inc. 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co. 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass 
Arthur Brown & Bro., Inc 2 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Burgess Handicraft Stores 182 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Cadillac Plastic Co. 15115 Second Blvd., Detroit 3, Mich. 
Cascade Paper Co. 1 Brown St., North Adams, Mass. 
Chicago Craft Service 509 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, III 
Cleveland Craf's Co. 737 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Connecticut Craft Centre 75 Windsor St., Hartford 5, Conn 
J. Connolly Co. 181 William St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Contessa Yarns Ridgefield, Conn. 
D. W. Cope Plastics 9833 Highway 99, St. Louis 21, Mo 
Craft Service 337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 
Crafters of Pine Dunes 211 Juniper St., Oostburg, Wis 
The Craftint Mfg. Co. 1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
The Craftshop P. O. Box 3069, St. Louis, Mo. 
aftsman Supply House 135 Browns Ave., Scottsville, N. Y 
rown Leather Co. 22 Spruce St., New York 38, N. Y 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. ..153 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
CVH Laboratories Co. ..320 E. Passiac Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Dearborn Leather Co. 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 119 Bleecker St., New York 12, N. Y. 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass 
The Denver Fire Clay Co. 2301 Blake St., Denver, Colo 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 233 N. 15th St., Louisville, Ky. 
William Dixon, Inc 32-42 E. Kinney St., Newark 1, N. J 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co, Inc. 45 Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y 
Dwinnell Craft Supply Co. 2312 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va 
Eagle Pencil Co. 703 E. 13th St., New York 9, N. Y 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 37 Greenpoint Ave, Brooklyn 22, N. Y 
Arthur Edwards Co., Inc. 153 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y 
The Esterbrook Pen Co. Camden, N. J. 
Etchall, Inc. 704 Broadway, Columbia, Mo 
Ettl Studios, Inc. 213 W. 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Hughes Fawcett, Inc 115 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y 
E.H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 
Fry Plastics Co. 7826 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
Gagers Handicraft 1024 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 
Gemexco, Inc 
General Pencil Co. 
Robert J. Golka Co. 
Griffin Craft Supplies 
ine Griffith Pottery House 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. .... 
T. B. Haastoz & Son 
J. L. Hammett Co. 
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140 Sullivan St., New York 12, N. Y. 


..2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 
67 Fleet St., Jersey City, 6, N. J. 

400 Warren Ave., Brockton, Mass. 

5626 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. 
Oreland, Pa. 

460 W 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
709 Sansom St., Philadelohia 6, Pa. 

: _.....Kendall Sa., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Handcrafters PERSE 42) W. Brown St., Waupun, Wis. 


Handy & Harman 

Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 
Robert F. Heartz i 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc ~_ 
House of Gifts a 
Hubbell Metals, Inc. _..... 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co, 

The Ideal Paste & Chemical Co. 


62 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y 
~3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio 
Epping, N. H 

271 Ninth St., Brookiyn 15, N. Y. 
Box 4550, Coral Gables, Fla. 

..2817 Laclede Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
7th and State Sts., Camden, N. J. 
4516 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Ideal School Supply Co. —_...... 8320 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20, III. 
Illini Ceramic Service ofa 163 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 
Keystone View Co. _.. dintecocectenie Meadville, Pa. 
Kiln-Gard 38 Normandy Rd., White Plains, N. Y. 
Kit Kraft _ .. - * 7377 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Koh-l-Noor Pencil Co., inc. 
La Clair Craft Supplies 

J. C. Larson Co. 

J. S. Latta & Son 
Leisurecrafts - 

Lily Mills Co. 

Lion Brand Yarn Co 

Luster Art Co. 

Mallory Leather Co. 
Masterpiece Reproductions Co. 


Bloomsbury, N. J. 

2427 33rd Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 
2218 Main St, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

..907 S Hill St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Shelby, N. C. 

1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

2768 S. 27th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 
185 El Camino Real, San Bruno, Calif. 
123 E. 83rd St., New York 28, N. Y. 
Metal Crafts Supply Co 10 Thomas St., Providence, R. |. 
Metal Goods Corp 640 Rosedale Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo- 
Midwest Folding Pro. ’ ; ; Roselle, Ill. 
The Morilla Co., Inc. 330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Mystik Adhesive Products 2635 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
The Nautilus Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. 
North State Kilns Box 5641, Raleigh, N. C. 
The O-P Craft Co., Inc. Sandusky, Ohio 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co. ..223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl- 
Paasche Airbrush Co. 1909 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill 
Paisley Products, Inc. 1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16, III 
Palmer Show Card Paint Co. 21600 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 20, Mich. 
The Perry Pictures Co. Malden, Mass 
Plastic Products Co. 371 S. Main, P. O. Box 1415, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Plastic Supply Co. 2901 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
The Potters Wheel, Inc. 11447 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Pottery Arts Supply 2554 Greenmounts Ave., Baltimore 18, Md 
Dr. Konrad Prothmann 7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 
Thomas Randolph Co. Champaign, Ill. 
Russo Handicraft Supplies 245 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
Sanford Ink Co. 2740 Washington Blvd., Bellwood, Ill. 
Sax Bros. : 1111 N. Third St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Schoolcraft Co. 265 Gateway Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Shelart Studios 3202 Sixth St. S., St. Petersburg 5, Fla 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. Muskegon, Mich. 
Shell-Art Novelty Co. 5th & Moore Sts., Philadelphia 48, Poa 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc. _ 6 Burroughs St., Bridgeport 8, Conn. 
The Spool Cotton Co. 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Stewart Clay Co. 133 Mulberry St., New York 13, N. Y 
Sto-Rex Crafts 149 Ninth St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
Strathmore Paper Co. West Springfield, Mass. 
Strauch Leathercraft Supply Service 106 Ridge St., Glen Falls, N. Y 
Swan Pencil Co 221-5 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y 
Talens & Son, Inc 360 Thomas St., Newark 5, N. J. 
Tanart Leathercraft Co. 149 N. Third St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Tandy Leather Co. ..... .. = P. O. Box 791, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Thayer & Chandler 910 W Van Buren St., Chicaco 7, III. 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. 1205 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, IIl- 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 232 Allen St., Trenton 6, N. J- 
United Clay Mines Corp. 113 Oakland St., Trenton 6. N. J. 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc., 1014 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21. N. Y. 
F. Weber Co. 1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Weber Costello Co. Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supply Co., 307 Harrison St., Davenvort, lowa 
Wilder & Co. shied 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
Wilson Arts & Crafts ..323 S. W. 4th Ave., Farisault, Minn. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 902 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
Wold Air Brush Co. 2173 N. California Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc. 62 Horatio St., New York 15, N. Y. 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Classified below are the nation's major school suppliers of art and craft 


materials. 


Refer to the alphabetical listing on page 41 for the addresses of these 
firms. Free and inexpensive catalogs, booklets, and samples are available 
upon request. Please use your school letterhead. Mention of JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES wili be appreciated. 
Numbered items may be obtained by filling in the coupons on page 43, 
one coupon for each item you desire. Facsimile coupons will be accepted. 


Send all coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


AIRBRUSHES 

Paasche Airbrush Co. 

Thayer & Chandler 

Wold Air Brush Co. 

ART MATERIAL DEALERS 

Block Artists’ Materials Co 

Arthur Brown and Bro., Inc. 

Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 

E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co 

Gemexco, Inc. 
Illustrated price list. No. 264 

BRUSHES 

Art Crayon Co., Inc. 

Bergen Brush Supplies 
Catalog. No. 215 

Craftint Mfg. Co. 
Catalog. No. 253 

Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 
Catalog. No. 204 

Devoe & Reynolds Co., Inc 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
Circular. No. 234 

Magnus Brush & Craft Materials 

Montrose Products 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc 

CERAMIC SUPPLIES 

American Art Clay Co 
Information regarding new 
kilns. No. 284 

B and | Mfg. Co 

Bergen Arts & Crafts 


Craftools, Inc 
Catalog. No. 258 
The Denver Fire Clay Co 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co Inc 

Ettl Studios, Inc. 
Catalog. No. 248 

Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 
Handbook “Seramo Modeling 
Clay”. No. 257 
Seramoglaze Folder. No. 227 

Ferro Corp., Ceramic Art Sup. Div 
Catalog. No. 251 

ane Griffith Pottery House 

Harrop Ceramic Serv. Co 

Ilini Ceramic Service 
Cataloa. No. 226 

Kiln Gord 

North State Kilns 
Kiddie-Tile Folder. No. 244 

The Potter’s Wheel, Inc 
“Enameling Handbook and 
Catalog”. 50c 

Pottery Arts Supply 

Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc. 

Stewart Clay Co 

Thomas C. Thompson Co. 

United Clay Mines Corp 

Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc 

CHALK 

American Art Clay Co 

The American Crayon Co. 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 
“How to Use Alphacolor Chalk 
Pastels and Char-Kole” manual. 
No. 241 

CHARCOAL 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

F. Weber Co. 
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Weber Costello Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 

CLOTH TAPE 

Mystik Adhesive Products 

COLORED PAPER, GUMMED 

Ideal School Supply Co. 
Sample Booklet. No. 230 

CONSTRUCTION PAPER 

The American Crayon Co. 

Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

Milton Bradley Co. 

“Safety First’ project instruc 
tions. No. 273 
Sample Book. No. 233 

CRAFT SUPPLY DEALERS 

American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 
Catalog. No. 252 

Art Craft Supply Co. 
Catalog. 25c 

Blue Rapids Supply Co. 

Boin Arts & Crafts, Co 

Burgess Handicraft Stores 

Chicago Craft Service 
Catalog. No. 240 

Cleveland Crafts 

Connecticut Craft Centre 

Craft Service 
Craft Catalog 

Crafters of Pine Dunes 
Catalog. No. 247 

The Craftshop 

Craftsman Supply House 

Dearborn Leather Co. 

List of Supplies. No. 210 
Catalog. 25c 

Dwinnell Craft Supply Co 

Arthur Edwards Co., Inc. 

Gagers Handicraft 

‘Sriffin Craft Supplies 
Catalog. No. 212 

J. L. Hammett Co. 
Catalog. No. 211 

La Clair Craft Supplies 

J. §. Latta & Son 

Leisurecrafts 
Handbook of Handicrafts. 
Catalog. 25c 

The O-P Craft Co., Inc. 
Catalog. No. 208 
Booklet. No. 26; 

Russo Handicraft Supplies 

Schoolcraft Co. 

Catalog. 10c 

Thayer & Chandler 
Catalog No. 239 

Universal Handicraft Service 

Western Crafts & Hobby Supply 

Co. 

CRAYONS 

American Art Clay Co. 

The American Crayon Co. 
Creative Crayonex Projects 
Bulletin. No. 228 

Art Crayon Co., Inc. 

Binney & Smith 
Tempola-Craft instructions. 
No. 256 
Creative-Craft booklet. No. 263 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Crayrite Crayons. No. 235 
Crayrite Crayons and folder 


“Getting the Most Out of Cray 
ons’. No. 254 

Craftint Mfg Co. 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 

CRcPE PAPER 

Dennison Mfg. Co. 

bRY COLORS 

Alabastine Paint Products 

American Art Clay Co. 

The American Crayon Co. 

Art Crayon Co., Inc. 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Folder No. 265 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Devoe & Reynolds Co., Inc. 

Palmer Showcard Pain: Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 

ENAMELING EQUIPMENT 

American Art Clay Co. 

Devoe & Reynolds Co., Inc. 

William Dixon, Inc. 

Illini Ceramic Service, Inc. 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 

Pottery Arts Supply 

Stewart Clay Co. 

Thomas C. Thomson Co. 
“Enameling on Copper and 
Other Metals” booklet. No. 213 

Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc. 

ETCHING MATERIALS 

William Dixon, Inc. 

Etchall, Inc. 

FELT TIP MARKER 

Cushman and Denison Mfg. Co. 
Flo-Master School Bulletin. No. 
229 

FINGER PAINTS 

Alabastine Paint Products 

American Art Clay Co. 
Pamphlet. No. 290 

The American Crayon Co. 

3 P&I Units. 25c 

Art Crayon Co., Inc. 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Shaw Finger-Paint Craft Book- 
let. No. 287 

Milton Bradley Co. 

“Adventures in Color’. No. 
201 

Palmer Show Card Paint Co., Inc. 

Weber Costello Co. 

“Finger Painting With Alpha- 
color” folder. No. 289 

Wilson Arts & Crafts 

FOLDING TABLES 

Midwest Folding Products 
Literature. No. 226 

FURNITURE, ART AND CRAFT 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Catalog. No. 291 

E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. 

The Tolerton Co. 

Folder. No. 283 

GLUES AND PASTES 

Arabol Mfa. Co. 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Milton Bradley Co. 
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The Borden Co., Chemical Dav. 
The Craftint Mfg. Co. 
The Ideal Paste & Chemical Co. 
Paisley Products, Inc. 
Sanford Ink Co. ) 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 
HAND MADE SLIDES 
Keystone View Co. 
“How Teachers Are Using 
Homemade Lantern _ Slides” 
booklet. No 203 13 
INKS 
The American Crayon Co. j 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 
Artone Color Corp. 
Information and price lists. 
No. 285 
The Craftint Mfg. Co. 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 
Devoe & Reynolds Co., Inc. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
Higgins Ink Co., inc. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
Sanford Ink Co. 
F. Weber Cc. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIzS 
B & | Mfg. Co. 
William Dixon, Inc. 
The Gem Exchange 
T. B. Hagstoz & Son 
Meta] Crafts Supply Co. 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 
Arrow Leather Goods Mfg. Co. 
Catalog. No. 220 
Art in Leather 
Catalog. No. 246 
J. J. Connolly 
Crown Leather Co. 
Robert J. Golka Co. 
Kit Kraft 
Catalog. No. 209 
J. C. Larson Co. 
Catalog. No. 225 
Mallory Leather Co. 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co. 
Supply Folder. No. 222 
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Catalog. 25c 
Sax Bros. 
Catalog. No. 232 


Sto-Rex Crafts 

Tanart Leathercraft Co. 
Catalog. No. 22% 

Tandy Leather Co. 

Catalog. No. 236 

Wilder & Co. 

The American Crayon Company 

LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

William Dixon, Inc. 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 

F. Weber Co. 

X-Acto Crescent Products Co. 
Catalog. No. 278 

METALCRAFT i 

William Dixon, Inc. 

Pau! H. Gesswein & Co., Inc. 
Craftsmen’s catalog No. 8. 
No. 275 

T. B. Hagstoz & Son 

Handy & Harman 

Hubbell Metals, Inc. 

Price List. No. 218 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 

Metal Goods Corp. 

Booklet, “The New Way to 
Make Aluminum Trays and 
Coasters!” and price list. 

No. 276 

X-Acto Crescent Products Co., Ine. 

MODELING CLAY 

American Art Clay Co. 4 
“Modeling with Permoplast and 
Amaco Craft Clays”. 25c 
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American Crayon Co. 

The Art Crayon Co. 

Artone Color Corp. 

Binney & Smith Co. 
Leaflet on the use of CLAYOLA 
and papier mache. No. 280 

Milton Bradley Co. 
Folder, “Modeling with Clay”. 
No. 267 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

Luster Arts Co. 

Pottery Arts Supply 

Stewart Clay Co. 

United Clay Mines Corp. 

fF. Weber Co. 


OIL COLORS 

Art Crayon Company 

Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Samples. No. 281 

mM. Grumbacher, Inc. 

talens & Sons, Inc. 
Weber Co. 

Jinsor & Newton, Inc. 

PAPERS, ART 

termingham & Prosser Co. 

Eienfang Paper Co. 
Sample of Canvasette. No. 20/ 
Price List. No. 269 

The Craftint Mfg. Co. 

Cevoe & Raynolds Co., Inc 

Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

The Morilla Co. 

Strathmore Paper Co. 

f. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc 

PENCILS, ART 

American Lead Pencil Company 

Blaisdell Pencil Co. 
Sample. No. 282 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

Eagle Pencil Co. 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 

General Pencil Co. 

Koh-Il-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. 

Swan Pencil Co., Inc. 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


PENS, LETTERING AND DRAWING 
Devoe & Raynolds, Inc 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
F. Weber Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
PIPE CLEANERS, COLORED 
Barry Products 
Sample Package. 10c 
PLASTIC CLAY 
Milton Bradley Co. 
Full-Color Instruction Folder. 
No. 286 
PLASTIC MATERIALS 
Cadillac Plastic Co. 
D. W. Cope Plastics 
Fry Plastics Co. 
Plastic Products Co. 
Plastic Supply Co. 
PLASTIC WOOD 
Boyle-Midway, Inc. 
POSTER COLORS 
Alabastine Paint Products 
American Art Clay Co. 
The American Crayon Company 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 
Artone Color Corp. 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
Instructive folder. No. 279 
The Craftint Mfg. Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
Palmer Showcard Paint Co., In-. 
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Sanford Ink Co. 

Talens & Son, Inc. 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 

REPRODUCTIONS 

Artext Prints, Inc. 

List of Artext Prints and Juniors 
No. 255 

Masterpiece Reproductions Co. 

The Perry Pictures Co. 

Dr. Konrad Prothmann 

Raymond & Raymond 
Folder. No. 268 

SHELLCRAFT 

House of Gifts 

The Nautilus 
Catalog. No. 224 

Shelart Studios 

Shell-Art Novelty Co. 

SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 

The American Crayon Co. 

The Craftint Mfg. Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co. 

La Clair Craft Supplies 

TEMPERA COLORS 

Alabastine Paint Products 

American Art Clay Co. 

The American Crayon Co. 

Art Crayon Company, Inc. 

Artone Color Corp. 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Milton Bradley Co. 

The Craftint Mfg. Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

Palmer Showcard Paint Co. 

Sanford Ink Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 

“How To Use Alphacolor’” fold- 
er. No. 243 

F. Weber Co. 

TEXTILE PAINTS 

American Art Clay Co. 

The American Crayon Co. 

Artone Color Corp. 

Binney & Smith Co. 

CVH Laboratories Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co 

Weber Costello Co. 
Textile Painting Folder. No. 219 

F. Weber Co. 

WATER COLORS 

Alabastine Paint Products 

American Art Clay Co. 

The American Crayon Co. 
Folder. No. 262 

Art Crayon Co., Inc. 

Artone Color Corp. 

Binney & Smith 

Milton Bradley Co. 

“Magic With Water Color” 
folder. No. 288 

Craftint Mfg. Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
lilustrated pamphlet and price 

" list. No. 260 

Talens and Son, Inc. 

F. Weber Co. 

Wilson Arts and Crafts 
Pamohlet on Nu-Media No. 
259 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 

WEAVING SUPPLIES 

The Bartlett Yarn Mills 

B & | Mfg. Co. 

Contessa Yarns 

Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 

The Handcrafters 
Catalog. No. 205 

Robert F. Heartz 

Lilly Mills Co. 

Lion Brand Yarn Co. 

The Spool Cotton Co. 


X-Acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
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AND 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


Phe Complete Guide to Cartooning, Gene Byrnes, 
Grosset and Dunlap Co., Publishers, 
$5.00, 1953. 


We have seen poor books on cartooning so often 
that we might be apt to pass by The Complete 
Guide To Cartooning unless we picked it up and 
examined it. Gene Byrnes, more or less the dean of 
American cartoonists, has produced an “anthology” 
ol cartoonists and their works. While the inevitable 
“how-to-do-it” material is included in this book, 
readers will be impressed by the author's discussion 
of each well-known cartoonist and the way he ap- 
proaches the problem of cartooning. In most in- 
stances the artists have written their own comments 
on their work and the purposes they had in mind 
when they created them. The coverage is rather 
complete: newspaper cartoons, political cartoons, 
caricatures, humorous illustrations for the New 
Yorker and other magazines, cartoons for advertis- 
ing purposes and animated cartoons for the movies 
are well represented. Another interesting feature 
included by Mr. Byrnes is a section on cartoons 
that have played an important part in the history 
of art such as those of Daumier, Kollowitz and 
Forain. ‘The value of this book lies in the com- 
prehensiveness of its coverage and the insight the 
author and his fellow cartoonists are able to give 
us into the problem of creative cartooning. 


Block Printing on Fabrics, Florence Harvey Pettit, 
House, Publishers, New 
N. Y., $5.00, 1952. 


Hastings 


York 22, 


The media of block printing is clearly and well 
shown in Florence Harvey Pettit’s Block Printing 
on Fabrics. As informational material it is well- 
organized and rich in ideas. Mrs. Pettit has avoid- 
ed being too formal about her processes and tries 


to suggest the most creative approach to hei 
readers. Perhaps the emphasis on the design ap- 
proach is a bit elaborate but the author has 
intended her book for the use of adults who may 
be beginners and who are timid about designing 
a block print. The glossary of terms and the 
sources of materials which come at the end of 


the book are excellent. 
& e > 


11 /n Action, a 16mm. sound-color film, Encvclope- 
dia Britannica Productions, Chicago, 
Illinois. Rental or Purchase. 


A whole new world of art is opened for the child 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


in the numerous good art films now available to 
the field of education. Art In Action, one of the 
newest and most unusual, utilizes forms and pat- 
terns found in natural phenomena to broaden the 
spectator’s understanding of the work of several 
of our contemporary artists. Like Herbert Matter’s 
excellent film on the sculptor, Alexander Calder, 
Art In Action catches the spirit of the Calder 
mobile with views of swirling water and gently 
rustling leaves. The producers have introduced 
some trick photographic shots of constellations to 
point up patterns in design. This film is beauti- 
fully done, if not original in some instances, and 
will be popular in the field of art education. 


1rt in the Elementary Schools, A | Manual for 
Teachers, Curriculum Bulletin Num- 
ber Two, 1952, Board of Education, 
City of New York, $1.25. 


In a city as large as New York, with its thousands 
of teachers, it is not an easy job to prepare a cur- 
riculum bulletin on art education which will meet 
the widely varied needs and problems of teachers. 
Furthermore, it is difficult to make all teachers 
feel that they may participate in the shaping of a 
curriculum guide. Miss Edith Nichols, while serv- 
ing as Acting Director of Art Education, wisely 
worked out a plan whereby a steering committee 
and many subcommittees were able to come to- 
gether and prepare a curriculum guide in art which 
meets the needs of teachers in their elementary 
schools. The end result is a guide which develops 
art activities attuned to the total educational pro- 
gram of the New York City schools. 

The introduction to the manual sets the approach 
to art education. It is articulate and simply stated 
so that both uninitiated and experienced teachers 
may profit by it. It contains a spirit of enthusiasm 
and an overview which gives the reader a broad 
picture of the potentiality of art in the learning 
child. Attention is given to classroom manage- 
ment and the role of the teacher. Classroom 
management, to this reviewer, is a by-product and 
not an end in itself but perhaps the teachers who 
wrote Art in the Elementary Schools had specific 
necds in mind when they centered their attention 
upon it. The introduction points out that the man- 
ual touches only on basic material; the teacher is en- 
couraged to study children and to expand art learn- 
ings in keeping with their interests and develop- 
mental phases. 
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The major part of the manual is 
divided into two parts. The first 
part is concerned with “expressing 
feelings and ideas through paint- 
ing, drawing and poster design- 
ing.” The second part of the 
manual is devoted to “designing 
and constructing with various ma- 
terials: clay, blocks, paper, cloth 
and puppets.” In Part One a for- 
mula of suggesting planning, ma- 
terials and procedures and the way 
of relating the particular activity 
to everyday living is used. A 
chapter is given to each of three 
levels, i.e., Kindergarten to 
Iwo, Grades Three 
Grades Five and Six. 


” 


Grade 


and Four, 


The 
largely 
Livities, 
paper, 
yarns 


second 
with 


concerned 
three-dimensional ac- 
contains chapters on clay, 
building with blocks, cloth, 
and fibres, wood construc- 
tion and puppetry. This part ol 
the manual is_ particularly 
thought The 
creative teaching 
following 


section, 


well 
out. sePsitivity to 
is shown in the 


statement: 


“The children’s 
enthusiastic 


eagerness and their 
the creative 
nature of the experience will stimu- 
late them toward and more 
original manipulation of the material 
and more imaginative designing. The 
teacher should understand that in 
this early of the child’s design- 
ing and constructing with paper it is 
more important for him to explore 
continually the creative 
of the materials and to discover the 
many ways in which it can be manipu- 
lated than it is for him to make rec- 
ognizable objects or useful articles. 
Gaining a familiarity with a 
types of paper and finding 
they may be manipulated 
cutting, bending, folding, 
pleating or similar handling will pro 
vide the child with a background 

experience 


response to 


more 


stage 


possibilities 


few 
out how 
through 
twisting, 


that will enable him to do 


more varied and original designing.” 


In the back of the manual a chart 
is given to suggest developmental 
phases in art activities. The il- 
lustrations of children’s work are 
well selected; a good use of photo- 
graphs helps to point up the text. 
Curriculum guides have a way of 


crystallizing too formally the art 
activities which a teacher brings 
to the child. Art in the Elemen- 


tary Schools might have cautioned 
its users that some of the art ac- 
tivities cannot be isolated by 
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media or process but are apt to 
run currently. Further, the un- 
initiated teacher may _ interpret 
the activities suggested in the man- 
ual as being given to the total 
class instead of 


using them with 
groups of children in terms of 
their particular interests or 


situational learning. Art in the 
Elementary Schools wisely — has 
avoided becoming a voluminous 


publication; it is read easily and 
should adapt itself for planning 


by the teacher. 
e e e 
Kites, H. Waller Fowler, Jr., 


Barnes and Company, 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., $1.75, 1953. 


H. Waller has written 
one of the handiest little reference 
books on kites that has appeared 


Fowler, Jr., 


in some time. Mr. Waller points 
out that making kite is more | 
satisfying when the maker uses 


creative imagination and a curios- 
ity about the aerodynamics which 
make them fly. The suggestions 
for making a kite work are given 
in a simple, straightforward way 
accompanied by effective illustra- 
tions. The book is so planned that 
a student may progress at his own 
developmental level. Kites would 
make a good addition to the library 
shelf in any classroom for students 
ages 10 to I4. 


The New Stencil Book, Professor 
Emmy Zweybruck, Prang 
Company, Publishers, San- 
dusky, Ohio, $2.00, 1953. 

The best known artist in stencil 

media, Professor Emmy Zweybruck, 


has written a simple yet very color- 
ful and well illustrated book on 
stenciling. Professor Zweybruck 
has recognized that stenciling for 
many years became stereotyped and 
was not being used creatively. 
approach is one that encourages 
inventiveness and freshness. For 
example, she points out that chil- 
dren enjoy the experience of sten- 
ciling more when they work direct- 
ly and cut out openings in the sten- 





Her | 


cil paper as freely as they would 


paint in tempera or work with 
chalk. The New Stencil Book is 
frankly what it starts out to be, a 


book that describes stenciling as a 
process. But the author encour- 
ages teachers to avoid imitation of 
its ideas and to seek imaginative 
ways to use it. The color printing, 
which was done in Austria, is in- 
teresting. One rather wishes that 
more of the illustrations of simple 
motits from nature had been in- 
cluded. The peasant motifs shown 
are complex and are apt to invite 
stencilers to become too ambitious 
or imitative. 
iB ® e 
Build Modern Furniture, 


(continued on page 47) 


How 








LEATHERCRAFY 
METALCRAFY 
We carry a complete line of wooos: 
supplies for 21 different cratrs URNING 
Materials, tools, patterns and CORKCRasrr 


Instructions for all crafts avail 


able for immediate § delivery RUBBER moLDs 
We offer you high quality 

merchandise at reasonatile pric- SHELLCRAFY 
es and prompt, efficient serv- BRAIDING 


we 


GLASS ETCHING 
Give us a try and we will do ein 


the best to place you on eur FELTCRAFT 
list of satisfied customers. 

BEADCRAFY 
Send for free listing or AMBEROLCRAFY 
25¢ for complete catalog BLOCK PRINTING 














DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 


LEATHER 


EASY TO MAKE 














Billfolds, belts, key cases, ete., 
simple and easy to make. 
Send for big 68-page 
‘pooled CATALOG No. (8. 
Only 25¢ for this giant, 
idea-packed and profit-mak- 
ing catalog. Also, 8-page sup- 
ply folder free upon request. 


Osborn Bros. Supply Co. 


The House of Leathercraft 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 

















America’s Best Source of Supplies for | 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


‘Larson Leathereraft 


| COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 





Write foday 
forFREE Onur established policy is to shi — 


CATALOG ders the same day we receive t 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 3102, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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COLORFORMS 

COLORFORMS are brightly colored geometric 
shapes — red, blue, yellow, green and white — made 
of flexible, durable Vinyl 
plastic. Only slight finger 
pressure sticks the circles, 
squares, triangles and rec- 
tangles to a glossy surface. 
They strip off easily and 
cleanly and can be used 
over and over again. Ab- 
stract designs can be creat- 
ed on any glossy surface — 
tile, glass or enameled 
wood, as well as the two 
glossy panels provided in each COLORFORM set. 
COLORFORMS are arranged on large glossy pages 
of heavy stock. Each page contains 70 flat stick-on 
plastic shapes; each shape is outlined to fit back 
into its proper place on the page. Available in 
either bound scrap-book form or separate pages fon 
group work. A $5.00 set includes 350 shapes in 





all, boxed and complete with two glossy mounting 
surfaces. From EASTERN HANDICRAFT SUP- 
PLY COMPANY, Dept. JA, 150 East 45th Street, 
New York 36, New York. 


NEW EASEL 

There is a handy new easel called the MASTER 
EASE’L TABLE which doesn’t take up much room 
and yet provides classrooms with vertical supports 
for painting. It is completely adjustable: the can- 
vas holders slide up and down and the back leg is 
movable to’ permit any desired painting angle. This 
little easel is constructed of %4-inch mahogany 
veneer plywood and has a high lacquer polish. All 
for $2.00 from MASTER ARTIST MATERIALS, 
Dept. JA, 390 Wythe Avenue, Brooklyn I1, New 
York. 


PLASTIC SPRAY 

You have probably heard of KRYLON, the new 
plastic spray which doesn’t change color, dry out 
or crack. It is an effective coating for metal, paper, 
wood or leather, completely sealing and water- 
proofing the surface. KRYLON comes in clear, 
white and aluminum in 12 oz. cans with self-con- 
tained pressure that makes it possible to apply the 
liquid by just pushing a button. Dries to the touch 
in 10 minutes and is hard in 2 hours. Retail price 
is $2.25 from the Fort Wayne Blue Print and 
Supply Company, Dept. JA, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Incidentally, this firm also has a 48-page instruction 
manual on the fundamentals of linoleum block 


printing by Henry Frankenfield for only 50 cents. 
It discusses the use of cutting tools and includes 
instructions for printing. 


ADJUSTABLE TRIVET 

Completely new to the enameling field is the 
“Bates” adjustable trivet. It is claimed to do the 
work and save the cost of at least five conventional 
trivets of graded sizes. It has been designed and 
thoroughly tested by the prominent enamelist Ken- 
neth F. Bates and his co-inventor A. H. Edgerton. 
Their new application of a geometric principle 
enables the user to fire pieces of any shape, from 
tiny bead size up to 74% inches. Oversize “wings” 
are available to hold pieces up to 12 inches wide. 
Using four points of rim contact, it eliminates 
tipping and sliding of the enamel and permits fir- 





ing without marking or marring any surface. Con- 
struction is of heavy gauge stainless steel and brass. 
Size adjustment is quickly and easily made. Write 
for a free circular to Kenneth F. Bates, Dept. JA, 
7 East 194th Street, Euclid 19, Ohio. 


UNUSUAL INK 

Here is something really new. .\ ‘Tulsa firm has 
introduced a new ink of very unusual qualities 
which can be used on glass, plastic and film. It 
has the covering power of India drawing ink but is 
so stable that it can be used in some fountain pens. 
Tests made by the firm indicate that when applied 
to film the ink does not flake by repeatedly rolling 
the film. Although you can purchase this ink in 
black only at the present time, transparent colors 
are being developed and will be available soon. Fon 
those of us who like to carry on classroom experi- 
ments in making abstract color slides and films, this 
new ink will be a natural. Further information 
from the ELECTROCHEMICAL LABORATOR- 
IES, Dept. JA, 1430 Terrace Drive, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 
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Books 


(continued from page 45) 


Volume | and 2, Mario Dal 
Fabbro. Published by Archi- 
tectural Record, 119 West 
40th St. New Yo:k, 18, N. Y., 
1952, $6.00 per volume. 


As dictionaries of construction and 
the techniques of building modern 
furniture, the two volumes of How 
to Build Furniture are 
quite useful. Obviously the design 
of the furniture is the author’s 
(Mario Dal Fabbro) approach and 
may lead the uninitiated to imitate. 
However, in view of the fact that 
little material is to be found on the 
construction of 


Modern 


modern furniture, 
this book will be welcome as a re- 
source book in any art room. Vol- 
ume I deals with practical construc- 
tion methods. Volume II is devot- 
‘d to design and. assembly. Mr. 
Dal Fabbro successful de- 
signer of furniture in his native 
Italy before 
where he 


was a 


America 
associated with 
one of this country’s large furniture 
manufacturers. These books are il- 
lustrated simple, attractive 
plates and photographs.  Particu- 
larly important is the inclusion of 
some construction techniques new 
to this country. The use of 
and the characteristics of materials 
suited to furniture construction is 


coming to 
now is 


with 


tools 


described with clarity seldom seen 
Mr. Dal Fab- 
bro encourages his readers to know 
the limitations and possibilities of 
tools and and then to 
work out problems in their own 
creative way. If the student re- 
members this, How to Build Mod 
ern Furniture will be used in the 
Way 


in books of this type. 


materials 


it was intended. e 


Pedagogicai Sketchbook, Paul Klee. 
Introduction and translation 
by Sibyl Maholy-Nagy. Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Publisher. 
105 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., 1953, 33.00. 


Paul Klee was never a person to ac- 
cept absolutes or the conventions 
of art as an approach to his art. Al- 
though he shed all ties with con- 
ventional presentation, he develop- 
ed closer and deeper relationship to 
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reality than most painters. Pedago- 
gical Sketchbook contains forty- 
three “design lessons” originally in- 
tended for the curriculum of the 
Bauhaus in Germany. Actually he 
is interpreting phenomena of the 
visual world in his own inimitable 
way. With drawings that may 
seem whimsical at first glance, he 
leads his readers through some ad- 
ventures in seeing. This book will 
be of interest to painters, designers 
and art historians as an opportun- 
ity to see through Klee’s eyes and 
explore more intelligently the vis- 
ual world as only he could see it. 


Pedagogical Sketchbook is probably 
too sophisticated for use in public 
schools but many art teachers will 
find it worth examining. 





Art Consultant 


(continued from page A0) 


with a variety of art materials, 
decided that the art 
teacher would start by teaching 


it was 


each grade one period a week. 


5. The school administrator made 
it clear to the teachers that this 
was a temporary arrangement 
and that they would eventually 
have to teach their own art. The 
art period was not to provide 
the teachers with a “tree period” 
but rather it was suggested that 
they observe and participate in 
the presentation of the lesson, 
handling of the materials, and 
general procedure of the art 

The this 


lesson. reasons for 


were: 

(a) To make the grade teache 
the 
presentation and handling of 


feel more contident in 
art materials. 
To 


more 


can be 
and 
other 


how art 
work, 
with 


show 
than 
correlated 
school subjec ts. 
(ec) To show the teachers that 
one did not have to be a 
“specialist” to have children 
express themsclves creatively. 
To provide an opportunity 
to discuss and evaluate child 
effort and growth with the 
grade teacher. 
(e) To eliminate the idea that 
the function of the art teach- 


(b) 
busy 
often 


(d) 






er was to provide the grade 
teacher with “free time.” 


6. Materials and supplies were dis- 
tributed to each grade room so 
they could carry on art activities 
at times other than the art per- 
iod. 


7. Visual materials such as films, 
filmstrips and exhibits are con- 
stantly used and grade teachers 
follow through with these in 
their classes. 


8, Often the children were allowed 
to work beyond the art period 
in order to finish their activity, 
which provided the teachers 
with opportunity to experience 
directing the cleaning up after 
an art lesson. (They had ob- 
served the art teacher 
times before they 
were “left with it’.) 


several 
themselves 


9. A “Workshop In Art” was held 
on an the 
teachers. It met every Tuesday 
night from 7 to 9 p. m. for six 
weeks. Interest was evidenced 
by practically 100 per ceni at- 
tendance at each meeting. Work 
done by the teachers was exhi- 
bited and created much interest 

both teachers and chil- 


in-service basis for 


from 
dren. 


10, Since many adults expect art 
work of a professional nature 
from children, an_ illustrated 
talk on “Growth In Art” 
given at a P.T.A. mecting to 
acquaint both and 
teachers with 


was 


parents 


what to expect 


from their children. 
11, Dittoed sheets on * Notes on 
Art Education for Elementary 


Teachers” and “Characteristics 
of Child Art” were distributed. 


“General Information Concern- 


ing the Art Program” and 
“Characteristics of Child) Art” 
were also sent home to each 
parent. 


A questionnaire was developed con- 
cerning both the teacher workshop 
and the art program in general. 
The replies by the teachers indi- 
cate that they now believe in and 
support the art consultant pro 


gram. e 


Trips 
(continued from page 11) 


I looked up and saw a little copper 
badge marked “press” fastened to 
his collar. 

He held a pencil in his hand and 
he said, “You see, I’m a reporter 
and the business manager of ow 
newspaper.” 

“I'll be glad to make a statement,” 
I said. 
used?” 


“How is it going to be 


“Well, I’m writing an editorial on 
where everyone comes from. People 
in our Play School seem to come 
from all over. Andrew comes from 
Chicago and Carol was born right 
across the street. Renuka, who 
helps us on Wednesdays, comes 
from India and Carmelita comes 
from Puerto Rico.” 

“That will be an interesting 
editorial,” I said, thinking about 
how much more exciting geo- 
graphy can be when you play it. 
“IT am from Cleveland.” 

“We think we'll be able to pub- 
lish the paper in two weeks,” he 
said. 

“Are you the Circulation Manager, 
toor” I asked. 


“Does that mean distribution?” he 


said. “We're just getting news 
now.” 

“Yes,” [| answered, “distribution 
and circulation are about the 


same. But | just happened to re- 
member that Mr. Rubin, the cir- 
culation manager of The New 
York Amsterdam News was here 
a few days ago. Perhaps he'll let 
you come over and visit.” 


“Oh, V'll tell the other kids,” he 
said as he ran out of the office. 
A few minutes later he was back 
with several other “reporters.” 


“Our leader said we can go.” ‘They 
waited while I telephoned Mr. 
Rubin and listened to my side o| 
the conversation breathlessly. 
‘They repeated it to each other: 
“Three-thirty on Friday ss 


“How to cut pictures . “Edi- 
torial “Advertising a 
“Circulation .”’ “information 
SD a es 


“Now, we've really got to get to 
work,” said the business manage) 
to the reporters as they went out 


of the office in search of more 
news. “There will be no time off 
for anyone until after the trip.” 
This group was ready for a first- 
hand experience to enrich the 
play which was already going on, 
so they will relive the experience 
immediately. They need experi- 
ence for what they are today — 
not for what they think they will 
become when they grow up. This 
concept is best expressed by John 
Dewey: 

“We always live at the time we 
live and not at some other time, 
and only by extracting at each 
present time the full meaning of 
each present experience are we pre- 
pared for doing the same thing in 
the future. This is the only pre- 
paration which, in the long run, 
amounts to anything.” 

when children have 
been playing the same thing over 
and over, the leader takes them on 
a trip to give them new ideas. But 
if it is too much of a change from 
what they have been playing, the 
children need time to get used to 
the experience. 


Sometimes, 


The leader of the six-year-old 
group came to me not long ago 
and said, “I’m so discouraged.” 

I said, “Why?” 


“We went to the fire station to- 


day,” she said. 
“Oh, yes. How was the trip?” I 
asked. 


“Well,” she said, “we went to so 
much trouble for that trip. I 
planned it with the day school 
teacher, you know. We went to 
the fire station and interviewed 
the fire chief before we took the 
children. Then we had to go in 
the morning because that was the 
only time that he could talk with 
the children, so it meant that I 
had to come in a couple of hours 
earlier than usual —” 

“Yes, I know you planned it very 
carefully.” 

“But what do you think they built 
out of their blocks when they got 
back?” 

“What?” I asked, expecting the 
worst after looking at her face. 
“Zoos!” she said. “They built zoos 
all over the floor with their blocks 
— not a single fire station.” 


“Why, that isn’t too much of a 


calamity,” I said. “Did you ever 
have something quite wonderful 
happen to you—something you can 
hardly believe?” 

I didn’t give her time to answer 
because I wanted to cheer her up 
fast. “When it happens to me I 
usually wash the dishes, or clean 
the house, or do something I’m 
familiar with until I get used to 
the idea.” 

“But I’ve been thinking,” she said. 
“We took that trip to the zoo over 
a month ago because the children 
were painting pictures of animals. 
I’m tired of animals but perhaps 
they aren’t.” 

“What about—” I began. 


, 


“A real animal in our room!” she 
exclaimed. “We can go to the pet 
shop and see what we can find.” 
They went to the pet shop and 
bought some gold fish and a snail, 
and someone gave them a turtle. 
The children painted pictures of 
them and made turtles out of 
clay. They painted two large 
group pictures. One was, “The 
Pets We Know” and the other, 
“Our Friends at the Zoo.” They 
have taken a trip to the park to 
find a rock for the turtle—quite an 
order to fill in New York City— 
and to the butcher shop for meat 
for him. 


Tips on trips for children 


Keep them simple. 


See that the children are familiar 
with their own community before 
taking them to far off places. 
Knowing their community gives 
them a feeling of security. 


Plan the trip carefully and remem- 
ber, planning is half the fun. 
Safety is an important item and if 
the children are exposed to the 
trip habit early, they will learn 
about safety through practicing it. 
Encourage interest and observatian 
through being interested and ob- 
servant yourself. 

Remember, a child never sees the 
whole picture, so try to get his 
perspective. You know that he 
cannot always get yours. 

A trip leads to new play interests, 
which lead to another trip, which 
leads to new play interests. So, 
take them on many trips. e 
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\dolescent Art, p Ii, 47, Nov. '52 
Haunting We Will Go, p 14-15. 

Oct. '52 

\kron, Ohio, p 13-18, 45, Mar. '53 

ll Children Need Art, p 32-35, 45, Jan. 
"53 

\mes, Helen, p 6-10, Dec. 52 

\ngels by the Dozen, p 6-10, Dec. "52 

\rt_ Appreciation Series, p 34-35, Sept. 


52; p 20-21, Oct. °52; p 36-37, Nov. 
‘62; p 12-13, Dec. '52; p 30-31, Jan. 
53; p 18-19, Feb. °53; p 32-33, Mar. 


58; p 28-29, Apr. 53; p 28-29, May 
53; p 22-23, June °53 

rt by the Way, p 36-37, 42, Apr. °53 
\rt Consultant, The Role of the, p 12- 
13, June '53 

\rt Education, A Point of View for, p 
32-35, Apr. °53 

Art Gives Our School a Lift, p 20-25, 
Sept. °52 

\rt in Akron, p 13-18, 45, Mar. ‘53 
\rt in Long Beach, p 23-29, 43, Jan. ‘53 
\rt in Steel ‘Town, p 28-33, Dec. °52 

Art in the Elementary Schools, a Manual 
for Teachers, Board of Education, New 
York City, p 24-27, June '53 

\rt in the Second Citv, p 6-14, 42, Feb. 
53 

\rt is My 
Nov. 752 

\rt Makes Me Feel Good, p 12-15, Jan. 
"53 

\rt Media for the 
6-9, 49, Mar. °53 

\rt on Channel 11, p 20-21, 48, May °53 

\rt Teaches the Bible, p 39-41, Feb. °53 

\rtmobile, Here comes the, p 14-15 45, 
Apr. "5! 

\udio-visual guides, see Books of Interest 
and Audio-Visual Guide 
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sacon, Mercedes A., p 16-19, 45. Oct. “52 
sate, Gladys L., p 12-17, Sept. "52 
Batik, p 46-47, Oct. "52 

Bearnson, Margaret, p 18-19, 50, 
Beatty, Willard W., p 48-49, Jan. °53 
Beggar's Night, p 22-23, 49, Oct. "52 


Skeleton Key, p 20-23, 45, 


Limited Budget. p 


Beymer, Rosemary, p 22-27, 41, Apr. "53 


sianchi, Clementene, p 32-35, 42, Mav °53 
Birmingham, Ala., Art 
36-37, 42, Apr. °53 
Blakemore, Hilda, p 36-38, June ‘53 
Block printing, p 6-11, 12-13, Apr. ‘53 
blocks, p 24-27, June 53 
Books of Interest and 
Guide, p 42, 


Association, p 


\udio-Visual 

sent. ‘of; p 42, Oct. 
"b2; p 42, Nov. °52; p 4; Dec. ‘ae: 
p 42, Jan. 53; p 44, Feb. ‘53: p 4H, 
Mar. '53; p 44, Apr. ‘53, p 44, May, 
D3; p 44, June, °53 

sook reviews, see Books of Interest and 
Audio-Visual Guide 

Boomtown, p 34, 40, Oct. "52 

Boys Like to Build, p 16-17, 

Bradley, Mary, p 12-15, Jan. 
42, Apr. °53 


1), Jan. °53 
53; p 36-37, 
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Bulletin Boards All Year Round, p 40-42, 
Mar. ‘53 

Bulletin boards, p 
40-42, Mar. °53 

Burcham, Mildred, p 19-21, Mar. °53 

Burnett, Lewie W., p 30-31, 48, Sept. '52 

Burnett, Lewis, p 12-13, Apr. '53 
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Calder, Dorothy, p 16-17, "49 

Chapin, Barbara, p 14-15, 45, Apr. °3: 

Chessman, Dorothy, p 20-23, 45, Nov. ‘52 

Chicago, Illinois, p 6-14, 42, Feb. °53 

Child Art on Main Street, p 24-25, Feb. 
"53 

CHRISTI MAS: 

Angels by the Dozen, p 6-10, Dec. ‘52 
Christmas Windows, p I1, 50, Dec. “52 
Deck the Halls with Foil and Flitter, 

p 14-17, Dec. °52 
“Inside Santa’s Scrapbook,” p 21, 46, 
Dec. "52 

Merry Christmas to Mom and Pop, p 18 
20, 45, Dec. °52 

Paint a Stocking for Christmas, p 50, 
Dec. °52 

Christmas Windows, p 11. 50. Dec. “52 

Clark, Esther W., p 38-39, Oct. “52 

Close Your Eves and Be There, p 36-37, 
48, Sept. °52 

Clues to Personality 

Jan. °53 

come, Fly Your Own Kite. p 30-31, 45, 
Apr. ‘33 
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Problems, p 6-11, 
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Compass Capers, p 26-27, Nov. "52 

Conrad, George, p 16-19, 49, May ‘53 

Corbin, Lucia Gray, p 6-11, Apr. 53 

Cove, The, p 34-35, Sept. '52 

Creative Hands — A New Movie, p 38-41, 
Apr. ‘53 
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reativity, p 30-31, 48, Sept. “52 
Yeativity, An Essay on, p 36-37, 49, May 
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Crying Mask, p 28-29, Mav ‘53 


Deck the Halls with Foil and 
p 1417, Dec. ‘s2 
Decorating Plates, p 38-39, Oct. 


yn 
Denver, Colorado, p 6-15, 47, Mav ‘53 
Designing and Building with Blocks, p 
24-27, June ‘53 
Designing on a Box, p 36-58, June '53 
Design is Evervwhere, p 20-22, Jan. °53 
deVlaminck, Maurice, p 32-33, Mar. °55 
Dunser, Anna, p 32-33. 40, Nov. 752; 
p 26-27, 45, Feb. ‘53 
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Egg and Grade 1. ‘The, p 32-35, 42, Mav 
0 

Elkhart, Indiana, p 24-25, Feb. °53 

Ellingboe, Lucille. p 40-42, Mar. ‘53 

Enameling on Glass, p 20-23, Feb. °53 

Encouragement of pupils, p 14-16, June 
"53 

Fssav on 
May, ‘55 


36-37, 49, 
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Nov. °52 


Sculpture, p 69, 
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Fabric design, p 6-10, 28-29, Apr. °53 
Fear is Your Enemy, p 15-17, 50, Feb. °53 
Five Forms From Foam Glass, p 28-31, 
Nov. 752 
Fluker, Mary S., p 20-23, Feb. °53 
Foam glass, p 28-31, Nov. “52 
Folk Art — Fresh, Spontaneous, p 2831, 
47, Mar. °53 
For the New Year, p 51, Jan. °53 
Fort Worth, Texas, p 6-12, 43, Oct, 52 
Fowler, Claude, p 30-31, May 58 
Franklin, Guy, p 14-15, Oct. “52 
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Free, Linda Ann, p 24-25, Sept. "52 
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Gallea, Camille, p 30-31, June 53 
Gates, Gerald, p 28-31, Nov. ‘52 
Gavell, Gladys, p 36-38, June ‘55 
Georgli, Georg, p 34-37, 48, Mar. “53 
Getting the Feel of Things, p 38-39. 18, 
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Gifted Child, The, p 50, Sept. "52 
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Jan. °53 
“Gobble-uns'll Git You.” p 24-27. Oct. 52 
Grimm, Gretchen, p 15-17. 50, Feb. '53 
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18-49, 


HALLOWEEN 
\ Haunting We Will Go, p 1415, Oct. 
52 
Beggar's Night. p 22-23, 49. Oct. ‘52 
“Gobble-uns'll Git You,” p 24-27, Oct. 52 
Trick or Treat. p 16-19, 45, Oct. "52 
Harsky, Eva, p 4042, Mar. 8 
Help Them Be Inventive, p 26-27. 45, 
Feb. ‘53 
“Henry — That's Fine!”, p 14-16, June “53 
Here Comes the Artmobile! p 14-15, 45, 
Apr. °53 
Hitchcock, Alice, p 10-11, Nov. ‘52 
Hollway, Miriam R. p 6-11, Jan. ‘53 
Howlett, Barbara, p 18-19. Jan. “53 
How to Draw a Maa, p 12-16, 46, Nov. "52 
How to Draw the Little Dimension That 
Isn’t There, p 24-27, 45, Dec. "52 
How to Draw Trees, p 8-11, 46, Sept. "52 
How to Draw What You've Never Seen, 
» 22-27, May 753 
How to Learn to See. p 28-33, 49. Feb. °53 
How to Make Ink-lempera’ Batiks, p 
16-47, Oct. “52 
How We Can Have Better School Art, 
p 3840, Dec. "52 


Illinois Art Fducation 
35. Apr. "53 

Ink-Tempera Batiks, How to 
46-47, Oct. “52 

“Inside Santa's 
Dec. °52 


Association, p $2- 
Make, p 


Scrapbook,” p 21, 46, 








International Art Exchange, p 45, Mar. 
"53 

Introducing: Third Dimension, p 28-29, 
June °53 

It’s Easy to Have Good Bulletin Boards, 

24-25, Nov. °52 

Ivey, Willie Mae, p 34, 40, Oct. °52; p 

34-35, 50, Nov. °52; p 36-38, Feb. °53 
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Jenkins, Lucile H., p 35-37, Oct. ‘52; p 
38-39, Nov. °52; p 20-22, Jan. °53 
Jennings, George, p 20-21, 48, May ‘53 
Johnson, Ivan E., p 6-9, 49, Mar. °53 
Jones, Kathryn B., p 28-29, June °53 
Junior Art Gallery, p 24-25, Sept. °52; 
p 28-29, Oct. °52; p 18-19, Nov. °52; 
p 22-23, Dec. ‘52; p 18-19, Jan. °53; 
p 34-35, Feb., 53; p 22-23, Mar. °53; 
p 12-13, Apr. '53; p 30-31, May, °53 
30-31, June °53 
Junior Art Gallery, Louisville, Kentucky, 
p 38-41, 45, May °53 
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Kansas City Airlift, p 35-37, Oct. ‘52 

Kansas City Brings Art Home, p 22-27, 
47, Apr. '53 

Kansas City, Missouri, p 35-37, Oct. °52; 
p 22-27, 47, Apr. °53 

Kaupelis, Robert, p 12-13, June °53 

Kilroe, Harriet, p 32-33, 38, Sept. °5 

Kirkpatrick, Margaret, p 30-31, 49, Oct. 
‘52; p 51, Jan. °53 

Kites, p 30-31, 45, Apr. °53 

Kord, Victor, p 34-35, Feb. °53 

Kukla, p 22-23, June 53 

Kysar, Flossie Guver, p 6-12, 43, Oct. '52 


View 
L 
Lally, Ann M., Dr., p 6-14, 42, Feb. "53 
Lamps in the Limelight, p 20-21, 42, 
Apr. °53 
Laska, John, p 18-19, Sept. °52 
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Je 

Let Loose on Linoleum, p 6-11, Apr. °5$ 

Let's Make Teaching Creative, p 30-31, 
48, sept. . ‘52 

Let's Take a Walk, p 30-31, 49, Oct. "52 

Lewis, Marv, p 34-37, 48, Dec. "52 

Linoleum, p 6-11, Apr. 53 

Little Trips for Litthe Children, p 6-11, 
June ‘53 

Logan, Phyllis Kennedy, p 24-25, Nov. 
52; p 40-42, Mar. °53 7 

Long Beach, California, p 23-29, 43, Jan. 
53 

Looking and Learning, p 8-11, 46, Sept. 
52; p 12-16, 46, Nov. °52; p 24-27, 45, 
Dec. "52; p 28-33, 49, Feb. °53; 
May °53 

Louisville, Kentucky, p 38-41, 45, Mav 53 

Louisville's Junior Art Gallery, p 38-41, 
45, Mav ‘53 

Lowenfeld. Viktor, p 17, 47, Nov. ‘52 
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Making a Mural with Seven-Year-Olds, 
p $2-33, 38. Sept. "52 

Malone, Frances, p 36-37, 48, Sept. "52 

March, Theo, p 21, 46, Dec. "52 

Maresca, Glen Ketchum, p 8-11, 46, Sept. 

‘52; p 12-16, 46, Nov. ‘52; p 24-27, 45, 
Dec. 52; p 28-33, 49, Feb. °53; p 22-27, 
May ‘53; p 14-16, June ‘53 

Masks, p 20-21, Oct. "52; p 28-29, May ‘53 

Matlin, Norma, p 14-17, Dec. 52 

Mckercher, p 17, June 53 

McKibbin, Mary Adeline. p 28-33, Dec. 
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Je 


p 22-27, 


Merry Christmas to Mom: and Pop, p 18- 
20. 45, Dec. °52 
Metzke, Fred W., Jr., p 32-33, 48, Oct. ’52 


50 


Meyer, Richard Carl, p 22-23, 49, Oct. '52 

Meyer. Rose D., p 30-31, 45, Apr. '53 

Mile High Art Program, p 6-15, 47., Ma; 
53 

Miller, Marion E., p 6-15, 47, May ‘53 

Mining, p 34, 40, Oct. '52 

Moore, Daisy, p 46-47, Oct. 52 

Movies, p 21, 46, Dec. ’52; p 34-37, 48, 
Mar. '53; p 38-41, Apr. °53 

Multi-printing, p 18-19, Sept. "52 

Multi-Printing for First Grade, p 18-19, 
Sept. '52 

Murals, p 32-33, 38, Sept. '52; p 39-41, 
Feb. °53 

Music, p 36-37, 48, Sept. 52 


N 
National Art Education News, p 40, 
Sept. '52 
Nativity, The, p 12-13, Dec. °52 
Newhoff, Bertha, p 16-17, 40, Jan. 53 
Newspapers Come to Life, p 36-38, Feb. 
"53 


New Super Cartoon — It’s Colossal! p 
34-37, 48, Mar. °53 
New Year, p 51, Jan. °53 


oO 

“Of the Sea,” p 30-31, Jan. °53 

Old Port of Marseilles, The, p 32-33, 
Mar. °53 

One Line Does the Work of Many, p 16- 
19, 49, Mav °53 

Orr, Jeanne, p 32-35, June °53 

Out of This World, p 18-21, June ‘53 
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Paint a Stocking for Christmas, p50, 
Dec. "52 

Paper mache, p 36-38, Feb. 53 

Paper Plates, Decorating, p 38-39, Oct. "52 

Peavy, Katherine, p 26-27, Nov. '52; p 24 
27,. Mar. °53 

Pelikan, A. G., p 38-41, Apr. °53 

Pencil sketching, p 24-27, Mar. '53; p 16- 
19, 49, May °53 

Pencil Sketching at the Museum, P 24-27, 
Mar. °53 

Pickens, Alex L., p 6-9, Nov. °52 

Pilant, John, p 22-23, Dec. °52 

Pitkin, Jane K., p 11, 50, Dec. ‘52; p 
36-38, June ‘53 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, p 28-33, Dec. 
"52 

Plaster of Paris, p 18-20, 45, Dec. "52 

Play Schools Association, p 6-11, June 
53 

Point of View for Art Education, A, 
p 32-35, Apr. '53 

Poore, Shirley, p 23-29, 43, Jan. °53 

Portraits, p 17, June ‘53 

Potato printing, p 32-33, 40, Nov. "52 

Pottery, p 18-19, Jan. 53 

Printing Programs with Newsprint Sten- 
cil, p 32-33, 48, Oct. ‘52 

Prints by the Peck, p 32-33, 40, Nov. 52 

Puppetry, p 38-39, Nov. "52; p 34-37, 48, 
Dec. ‘52; p 19-21, Mar. '53; p 22-23, 
30-31, June ‘53 

Puppets: Play for Everyone, p 34-37, 48, 
Dec. °52 
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Racht, Constance, p 24-25, Feb. °53 

Randall, Arne W., p 32-35, 45, Jan. °53; 
p 28-31, 47, Mar. '53 

Related Arts Service, The. p 6-9, 49, Mar. 
53 

Related arts, p 32-35, June °53 

Roberts, Helen, p 18-19, 50, Apr. °53 

Role of the Art Consultant, The p 12-13, 
June °53 


Rude, Eva, p 36-39, Jan. “53 
Runyon, Treva, p 20-21, 42, Apr. "5% 


St. Philip's in-the-Hills, p 3941, Feb. 
53 

Schoenbohm, Margaret A., p 28-29, Oct. 
"52 

Schreckengost, Viktor, p 30-31, Jan. °53 

Scrap, p 28-29, Oct. "52; p 18-21, June 

Sculpture, Experimenting with, p 69, 
Nov. °52 

Six-Year-Old's “One Man _ Show,” A, 
p 36-39, Jan. '53 

Stenciling, newsprint, p 32-33, 48, Oct. 
a 

Stewart, Ester, p 6-11, June 53 

Swenson, Harold, p 24-27, Oct. ’52 


T 

Teacher Looks Like This, p 17. June °53 

Television, p 18-19, 50, Apr. °53; p 20 
21, 48, May 53 

Testa, Angelo & Co., p 28-29, Apr. °53 

Texture, p 38-39, 48, Mar. '53 

Thanksgiving, p 10-11, Nov. '52 

They Didn’t Want to Quit! p 3435, 50, 
Nov. °52 

Third Dimension, p 24-27, 45, Dec. °52; 
p 28-29, June 53 

Thomson, Stevie, T., p 22-23, Mar. °53 

Thurman, Sue McWhirter, p 38-41, 45, 
May 753 

Transportation, p 16-17, 49, Apr. 53 

“Transportation” — First Grade, p 16-17, 
49, Apr. 53 

Tree in a Meadow, p 18-19, Feb. '53 

Trees, How to Draw, p 8-11, 46, Sept. 52 

Trick or Treat, p 16-19, 45, Oct. "52 

Trips, p 30-31, 49, Oct. 52; p 6-11, June 
"53 


U 
Understanding with the Heart, p 10-12, 
42, Mar. °53 
University School Develops a Related Arts 
Program, p 32-25, June 753 


Vv 


van Gogh, Vincent, p 18-19 Feb. '53 


WwW 
We Begin a New Year, p 6-12, 43, Oct. 52 
Wellborn, Harold, p 18-19, Nov. "52 
We Made Our Own Pain, p 26-29, Sept. 
"52 
We Made Puppets from Sacks, p 38-39, 
Nov. °52 
Wenet, Sam, p 18-20, 45, Dec. '52 
“We're Thankful For,” p 10-11, Nov. 52 
Wertz, Elizabeth H., p 38-39, 48, Mar. °53 
“We Saw Ourselves on TV,” p 18-19, 50, 
Apr. °53 
Whorl, Ruth E., p 13-18, 45, Mar. '5: 
Wichita Builds an Art Program, p 12-17, 
Sept. °52 
Wichita, Kansas, p 12-17, Sept. 
Williamson, Flo Ouida, p 26-29, Sept. '52 
Winslow, Leon L., p 38-40, Dec. “52 
Wire, p 18-19, Nov. "52 
Wolf Mask, p 20-21, Oct. "52 
Wollman, Antoinette, p 20-23, Sept. °52 
Wooden Spoon Puppets, p 19-21, Mar. "53 


"AD 


Vv 


. 
Yearlings, p 36-37, Nov. °52 
Yeiser, Idabelle, Dr., p 36-37, 49, May 


Z 


Zorach, William, p 34-35, Sept. "52 


Je 
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CHANCGE-AT OLD LOW RATES! 


£ \ : Special Advance Notice to Subscribers 
joe G wide Effective July 1, 1953, the subscription price of JUNIOR ARTS & 


ACTIVITIES must be raised. The new one-year price is $5.00, and 

































for two years, $9.00. 


Take advantage of the low club rates listed below — for the last 


time — and order your next year’s subscriptions NOW! 


Whether or not you order other magazines, here is your opportunity 


to keep JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES coming to you at the old rate! 

















7 Order NOW! 
), i Price with 
: : oa Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 
ie en nn nt AMERICAN CHILDHOOD — $4.00 $4.00 $7.00 
AMERICAN GIRL _ : - 2a0 2.50 6.00 
: AMERICAN HOME : Scie ae 2.50 6.00 
: AMERICAN MAGAZINE - $3.00 3.00 6.50 
CHILD LIFE (Teachers*) . 3.00 3.00 6.50 
i, i CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES _ 4.00 4.00 7.50 
; CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE . 2.00 1.75 5.50 
9 / COLLIER’S MAGAZINE 5.00 5.00 8.50 
CORONET = _  §$.00 3.00 6.50 
1e EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE (Quarterly) 1.50 1.50 5.00 
4 ETUDE as . §.50 3.50 7.00 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 3.50 3.50 7.00 
” GRADE TEACHER, THE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
‘ad : INSTRUCTOR, THE _. : 4.00 4.00 7.00 
rts JACK & JILL. SaaS usee eigen hy Weg ASE ee Dee 2.50 2.50 6.00 
MODERN INSTRUCTOR, THE (Can.) 3.00 3.00 6.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE : 4.00 4.00 7.00 
NEWSWEEK (Teachers only*) _ 4.50 4.50 8.00 
OPEN ROAD (12 Iss.) 3.00 3.00 6.00 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE : 3.00 2.75 6.25 
ia PATHFINDER ROLE . 200 2.00 5.50 
oe POPULAR MECHANICS Dra ewme 3.50 3.50 7.00 
pt. READER’S DIGEST a. ee 3.00 6.50 
SCHOOL ARTS anes _ 5.00 4.75 8.00 
39, SCIENCE DIGEST . ; _ $3.00 3.00 6.50 
' STORY PARADE = 3.00 3.00 6.50 
5D TODAY’S HEALTH (Hygeia) : 3.00 3.00 6.50 
53 WEE WISDOM 2 2.00 2.00 5.50 
50, WOMAN’S -HOME COMPANION 3.00 3.00 6.50 
o *Show name of school and grade taught. 
eee eee eee Fill out this coupon now, while you're thinking about it! (‘su eneseaenen,y 


JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
542 North Dearborn Parkway, Dept. NPD-1 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


( Please send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for: 
[1 One years at $4.00 (] Two years at $7.00 (0 Three years at $10.00 
[] Please send the following magazine combinations or other magazines. 


IN oe oie stents kh ae ae ee Ma. 8 cial gt tetereie lrguasaievetat aectoneee 
er RR aos acs aictale ined ae eae 
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PLASTELINE is available in 1 pound (four 
Ya-lb. rolls to a box) and 5 pound bricks in 
the following colors: 


SOLID COLORS: 
Blue, Bronze Green, Gray, Cream, Dark Brown, Gray- 
Green, Terra Cotta. 


ASSORTED COLORS: 
Cream, Gray-Green, Terra Cotta, and Dark Brown. 


MILTON BRADLEY MODELING CLAY 
A fine-textured, plastic clay for general school 
use. It is antiseptic and retains its plasticity in- 
definitely. Packaged in 1 pound (four %4-lb. 
sticks to a box) and 5 pound bricks in the 
same selection of colors as Plasteline. 





atey Tales 


seen in Plasteline 


Like the magic of “make believe”, Milton Bradley Plasteline 
helps creative talent find natural expression. For Plasteline 
is the truly superior classroom clay. It is always plastic and 
easy to work, but has sufficient firmness to retain its shape 
without shrinking or drooping. It is clean, won't stick to the 
hands, and it is economical—use it over and over again. 
Give your class the opportunity of working with Plasteline, 
the quality clay that has for years been favored by great 
professional sculptors. 
* k* * 


FREE FOLDER— Write today for your copy of the new full- 
color instructive folder on Milton Bradley modeling clays, 
‘Modeling With Clay.” 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


With Clay.” 


MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Boston-Philadelphia-Chicago 


I teach 


Dept. J-313, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your free folder, “Modeling 
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